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THE season of summer Bible schools has drawn to a close. 
Evidently from their popularity it may be concluded that the 
“summer-study ” idea has not lost its hold upon the people. 
It is a matter for satisfaction also that so many people are 
awake to their need of Bible knowledge and sufficiently de- 
sirous of obtaining the knowledge to give themselves to Bible 
study at these times. There would be unalloyed satisfaction, 
indeed, in this prospect, were it not for certain features in the 
results of this study which call for unfavorable comment. 
It must be allowed that many who attend these ‘‘Bible-assem- 
blies” and hang upon the lips of eloquent lecturers seem to 
fail in carrying away with them any real, fruitful knowledge 
of the Bible,—knowledge which they can use, which is per- 
manent. How few will find their ability as teachers in our 
Sunday Schools increased and developed by their summer's 
work! Yet the result of this kind of study ought to show 
itself in the presence of an enlarged number of workers in 
Sunday Schools and in a higher quality of service rendered 
in the teaching of God’s word. 

What is the trouble? For one thing in many of these so- 
called schools for Bible-study there is no study at all. People 
are interested, perhaps even stirred and stimulated by the 
eloquence and earnestness of some student and lover of the 
Scriptures. But it is only a transient interest and emotion. 
No real, honest work has been done; the mind and heart 
have not been brought into a hand-to-hand grapple with the 
facts and truths of the Bible itself. Therefore the results in 
that case are meagre. Again, others of our summer Bible 
assemblies are gathered ostensibly for Bible study but really 
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for the study and glorification of some doctrine or practice 
which is sincerely thought to be at the basis of, or to be-of 
overshadowing prominence among, the truths of Revelation. 
Those who gather here are allof one mind. They care to see 
nothing in the Bible but their own particular theory and of 
course they find what they are looking for. In other words, 
while in the one case there was no study, in this case there is 
really no Bzb/e-study—no open-minded, clear-headed investiga- 
tion into the truths and factsof the Word. The outcome here 
is as barren and unprofitable as before. If there is anything 
which a broad, careful and extended study of the Scriptures— 
real study of the Word—will accomplish, it is to keep men from 
fanaticism, from extravagance in theological statement, from 
one-sidedness of theological position—and to make them broad- 
minded, able to think with Paul without excommunicating 
James, to love with the apostle while joining with the denun- 
ciation of the prophet. 

It is worth while to suggest that what is needed in the 
summer assemblies is less of what has been entitled in these 
pages “ Bible-listening” and more of study, as well as more 
attention to the Bible in its completeness and less devotion to 
abstract and independent theories which it is supposed to 
teach. When this comes to pass, pastors of churches and 
leaders in Sunday School work will have great rejoicing for 
it will mean more well-balanced and large-hearted hearers in 
the pews as well as more and better equipped helpers in the 
teaching of the Bible to the young. 


GIVEN large knowledge, high attainments of intellect, keen 
sensibility, ardent piety ; breadth and depth of spiritual ex- 
perience—and you have a marvelous equipment for teaching 
the Scriptures. They who have come in the course of their 
student-life under the informing, stimulating and uplifting in- 
fluence of a teacher of the Bible endowed after this fashion 
can never lose the impulse and insight into truth there gained. 
The union of the Man and the Book produced the highest 
type of power to rouse and elevate the soul. They are happy 
who can exercise it; they also are happy to whom it is given 
to receive such impressions. 

But shall they who cannot wield such power yield up their 
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work, despairing of the endeavor adequately to teach those 
who are given to them to train in the knowledge of the Word? 
Then shall our schools be sadly to seek for teachers and many 
a pulpit be silent. These men of mighty original energy and 
enthusiasm are few. They can never accomplish the service 
in Bible training that our age demands. The many of lesser 
endowments are needed. But shall they, if they continue, 
perform their indispensable service, with fidelity indeed, yet 
hopeless, lacking the zeal and gladness which make service 
easy and redouble usefulness? 

No, for in their case, even if the native force and weight 
that gives so great an intellectual and spiritual impulse be 
lacking, there yet remains the Book and the Book is, after all, 
the supreme, the essential element. The question is not as to 
the strength and reach of the man’s mental powers and in- 
dividual energies, but as to the completeness of his devotion 
to the Scriptures and the extent to which he teaches their 
truth. The touch-stone by which to try the character of the 
teacher is the fidelity of his devotion to the Bible. Many a 
brilliant and outwardly successful man has essentially failed 
because he has impressed himself and not the Truth upon his 
pupils. That teacher who hides himself behind the Book, 
who buries himself beneath it, and thus brings to bear the 
unadulterated and undimmed truth of its pages upon those 
whom he teaches—is successful in the highest sense. And 
here every one, who would engage in the work of teaching, 
however slender the stock of intellectual vigor or innate force 
or personal power, may have true success. 

Try to know the best things about the Bible, search out 
honestly, and practice steadily, the wisest methods in teaching 
it, let self stand in the background, open humbly and faith- 
fully the Word of Truth, put forward and lift high its facts 
and let them proclaim their message—and the most distin- 
guished and eminent shall not surpass you in usefulness and 
power. 


THE scientific study of the Scriptures seems to some peo- 
ple. a dangerous, or an unhallowed, thing. But why should 
this be so? What is this scientific study of the Word of 
God but the use of a method that is approved of in other 
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matters as the method surest to lead to the truth. Is it any- 
thing other than the truth that we desire, in studying about 
the Bible, or in the Bible? The scientific method only seeks 
all the facts that relate to the matter in hand, and then asks 
for the inductions that these facts justify. Are facts danger- 
ous, or the inductions from them unhallowed? No truth in 
the Bible, or out of it, can be shown to be false by facts. It 
any notions of ours can be overthrown, when all the related 
facts are taken into account, we surely have no use for these 
notions. Nor can it be dangerous or irreverent to abandon 
them. 


THE scientific study of the Scriptures is not, therefore, in 
the slightest degree inconsistent with a conviction of their 
supernatural character. The scientific student of the Bible 
can, with as much heartiness as any other man, say, This 
book is the Word of God, and mean, in saying it, all that this 
expression can imply. For when he views the wonderful 
facts in the book itself, and in its history through the cen- 
turies, no other explanation but that of God, can to him 
account for it. The broader and the deeper his knowledge of 
these facts, the firmer his conviction grows that its authors 
were men moved by the Holy Ghost. It is only the super- 
ficial student of the Bible, or the timid student, or the student 
whose faith rests on the traditions of men, who trembles for 
the safety, or fears for the future, of the Bible. Never the 
man who knows well and truly the facts of its origin, of its 
character, or of its history. 


Nor is the scientific study of the Bible the foe of a true 
spirituality and of a deeply religious life. To suppose this, 
would be to make religion a lie anda cheat. If spirituality 
and devotion must rest on a basis of falsehood, then there is 
no place for them in a true life. If they are to be born of 
facts, as surely they are, then the more facts, the more real 
religion, and spirituality of life. If the undevout astronomer 
is mad, because the true study of nature is simply a thinking 
of God’s thoughts after Him, how much less of a true man is 
the undevout student of the stupendous facts of revelation. 
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If any man can view unmoved the facts that have attended 
the presence of the Father in this world of his children, and 
his onward march in the history of the race, the trouble must 
be with the man, and not with the facts. Such a man no 
other method of study than that of finding out the facts, could 
really help. Least of all could he be made profoundly re- 
ligious by inventions or theories of men, that would be at 
bottom a lie. 


THE Bible is God’s great gift to men. Next to Himself, as 
Father, Son, and Spirit, it is his greatest gift. In what way, 
and by what method, shall it be studied? Shall we come to 
its study with some inferior method, or with our best? 
Which would be the greatest evidence of our gratitude and 
love for the book, and of our faith in its supreme importance 
to us as the children of God? Only the best is worthy of 
the best. What, then, is best inthe study of the Bible. That 
must depend upon what we wish to obtain from our study of 
it. But all that is of real value to us, that may be obtained 
from Bible study, must be either the facts in its history and 
its contents, or else the inductions based upon these facts. 
In a matter of such supreme importance as our knowledge of 
the Bible, we surely wish to have no mere theories or con- 
jectures, most of all no falsehoods. But for all knowledge of 
facts, and for all use of facts, the scientific method is confessed 
by all students to be the best. It is the great triumph and 
the great glory of modern thought. How, then, can any true 
lover of the Bible, come to its study with any other method ? 
To use any other method in its study, would be to degrade 
the Bible below the level of the matters of the daily and 
worldly life of man. It would be saying that the Bible is not 
worthy of man’s best method of study, or that it cannot 
endure it. Better and wiser is it to say, for God’s great gift, 
man’s best work. 
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GRAMMATICAL EXEGESIS. 


This is not a taking title. It would be hard to choose two 
words so suggestive to most persons of dry and technical 
learning, or more likely to incline the majority to skip the 
present article. But the readers of THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT STUDENT are not the majority. However many, 
they are still the few—the few who have caught a glimpse of 
far heights of truth, and fain would climb. Among them are 
young Christian men, and women too, who mean to make the 
Bible a life-long study, who are already convinced that the 
noblest quest in which the human intellect can engage is the 
quest of truth, above all, that truth concerning Christ and his 
kingdom which the Bible was designed to communicate. 

1 write particularly for those who have acquired sufficient _ 
knowledge of the Greek language to explore for themselves 
the original text of the New Testament, and who desire to 
know somewhat of the methods and results of Biblical science. 
Let me urge the importance of a right beginning, and offer 
some plain elementary suggestions and directions. Inno kind 
of study is it more important to acquire a right method, or to 
form at the outset an intelligent conception of one’s task. 

It is unnecessary for my present purpose to present a com- 
prehensive definition of exegesis; it is sufficient to say that 
it is studying the Bible on scientific principles. Bible study 
in order to be exegesis must be methodical and scientific. 

Exegesis requires method. \t impliesa defined aim, a plan and 
order of procedure. Most persons study without any definite 
aim,and without an established method ora persistent pur- 
pose. Their studies inevitably become desultory, and lead, if 
not into positive error, at least to no large and permanent 
results. They learn many things, but acquire no coherent, 
organic body of knowledge. They ramble in the fields of 
sacred knowledge, but have scarcely a conception what it is 
to climb upward from height to height, till vast and glorious 
landscapes open to view, and the grander prospects and truths 
of revelation take possession of the soul with power. 

Exegesis is the sczentific method. We must have not only 
method, but the right method, in order to facilitate progress 
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as well as to secure correct results. One may spend years in 
collecting learned opinions on difficult texts, and yet know 
nothing of exegesis. By the aid of well-chosen books one 
may illustrate and apply Scripture truth with considerable 
skill, but this is not exegesis. It cannot be too often reiter- 
ated that the answer to the question, How to study the Bible, 
is a scientific answer. It must regard established principles 
of interpretation. It is by the grasp of principles that 
“knowledge grows from more to more,” and the mind 
achieves its conquests of truth. In pressing forward either 
to discover new or to verify old truth, if you are to keep a 
steady aim and a sure footing, it must be by a practical mas- 
tery of the principles regulative of the subjectinhand. There 
is a Biblical science, and in this, as in all other science, the 
first problem is that of method. 

All real and effective Bible study begins with grammatical 
exegesis, that part of exegesis with which the present article 
is especially concerned. Grammatical exegesis, if we may 
draw a line between this first stage in the process of Biblical 
interpretation, and those which follow it, deals with the single 
sentence. It takes one sentence at a time, and applies the 
laws of thought and language in order to understand it. It 
aims immediately and principally at a translation. The stu- 
dent makes it his object to construct for himself an intelligible 
English equivalent. He seeks to ascertain the writer’s 
thought as determined from the meanings of the words, and 
from their relation to one another in the given sentence, and 
then to express it in the most perfect possible translation or 
paraphrase. 

The following four simple rules will aid the beginner in 
grammatical exegesis. 

1. View the sentence as a whole, and determine provisionally its 
general structure. This is the first step. It is frequently sup- 
posed that the first step to be taken in interpretation is the 
investigation of the etymology and meaning of single words. 
But the fact is, we assume some knowledge of the words of 
the language, to begin with, and the one object on which the 
student’s attention is primarily to be fixed is a sentence, not 
a term, however important in the discourse that term may be. 
For a term cannot express a thought; it cannot convey to 
the mind a truth; it merely refers to an object, or a class of 
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objects. The study of terms is the study of language, where- 
as our main object in exegesis is to understand the ideas, in- 
tention, and individuality of a particular writer. It is not 
ordinarily in single terms that we find the coinage of the 
author’s mind—these are already made to his hand—but in 
the clauses and propositions into which he frames them. 
Now it is an important matter in the interpretation of dis- 
course not to lose sight of our proper aim, and overlook the 
thing said while dwelling upon the peculiar form or meaning 
of some one word used in saying it. The unit of observation 
is a sentence, a single complete thought; our object is to 
obtain a sharply defined and vivid impression of that thought. 
In a printed or punctuated book the reader is ordinarily saved 
the trouble of deciding provisionally where a sentence ends. 
But he will frequently come upon passages, such as James 4: 
5, or the opening verses of Mark’s gospel, where it is plain 
that he must not depend upon the printed text for his inter- 
pretation. A clear analysis of the sentence should be made 
as soon as possible. Is it simple, or complex, or compound ? 
What is its predicate? Is it complete, or left broken, un- 
finished? Whatareits principal members? Correct analysis 
of sentences is equally important for good thinking, good 
reading, or good exegesis. Hence the value of Green’s 
Analysis of the English Language, a book which treats of this 
subject in an exact and thoroughly logical manner. The later 
editions have been enlarged by the insertion of valuable mat- 
ter, and the mechanical formulas for practice in analysis have 
been much more fully elaborated than in the earlier; but the 
early editions are still preferable for many students, present- 
ing, as they do, the gist of the subject in simple outline. 

2. Ascertain the signification of terms. Although not the 
first, this is one of the most important things in exegetical 
study. A beginner will be wise to spend much time upon 
the more important words. Fortwo years now students have 
had the invaluable help of Thayer's Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek; as a thesaurus of accurate information concerning 
the New Testament vocabulary there is no work in any lan- 
guage to equal it. Liddell and Scott is not to be laid aside ; 
Stephens’s Thesaurus may often be consulted with advantage ; 
but for the most part, special lexicons will be required, such 
as Thayer, or Robinson. The latter, though practically 
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superseded by Thayer, will often be helpful in tabulating the 
meanings of a widely ramified word. For the investigation 
of synonyms Trench is the only important available book for 
the English student. Above all, use a concordance constantly. 
“ If I could only have two books,” one has said, “they should 
be God’s Bible and Cruden’s Concordance.” The thorough 
use of a concordance will almost of itself make a Biblical 
scholar. Bruder’s Concordantie is indispensable for the most 
rapid and effective work with the Greek text. Hudson’s 
Critical Greek and English Concordance is small and handy. 
The Englishman’s Greek Concordance, published by Bagster 
(the American edition, I am informed, is just now out of print), 
and Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible, will each be 
found serviceable in comparing passages, and are preferred 
by many students who have but slight familiarity with Greek. 
Cremer (Biblico-theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek) 
treats of the more important abstract and theological terms. 
In historical and archzological matters recourse may be had 
to Bible dictionaries and encyclopzdias, such as Smith 
(Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Hackett), Kitto (Zucyclo- 
pedia, edited by Alexander), and the Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia. 

The classical student need not be reminded that to define a 
word means far more than to furnish certain English equiva- 
lents. At the same time, he is not to suppose that the exege- 
sis of a given passage includes the exhaustive historical study 
of each important word occurring in it. Exegesis is to be dis- 
tinguished from lexicography ; the latter is a branch of special 
knowledge, and is auxiliary to the former. Still, it is in this 
very auxiliary task that the student needs to expend much 
labor. Let him prepare full “ word-studies” on the leading 
terms in each passage; in no way can he so rapidly deepen 
and enlarge his biblical knowledge. 

3. Scrutinize the word-forms, and determine with the utmost 
possible precision the relation of the words or parts of the sentence 
to one another. Some general conclusions as to the syntax of 
the sentence have already been arrived at under No. 1 above; 
a trained classical scholar will often detect its frame-work at 
a glance. But that general conclusion is now to be verified, 
and the various qualifying elements and factors of the thought 
analyzed and defined. First-rate work in this stage of the 
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process requires thorough grammatical training and wide 
knowledge of the Greek language—a language not only copi- 
ous in its vocabulary, but richly provided with the flexional 
elements of speech. No other language affords such scope 
for the scientific interpreter. Its highly differentiated flex- 
ional elements are not for the purpose of mere vocal variety, 
but in order to express the manifoldness of thought; it is by 
the study of these relational elements that one may come into 
possession of the fulness and variety of a writer’s meaning, 
and discern the true force and individuality of a given dis- 
course or passage. 

In the preceding step the student’s hand-books are lexicon 
and concordance ; in this it isthe grammar. For New Testa- 
ment work special grammars are necessary, in addition to 
Goodwin, or Hadley-Allen. The best are those of Buttmann,’ 
Winer, and S.G. Green. Inclassifying the uses of the Greek 
verb in the New Testament, and comparing its proper 
English equivalents the student will find nothing so helpful 
as Professor Burton’s Outline of Moods and Tenses in New 
Testament Greek, (privately printed, Newton Centre, Mass., 
1888). For those who begin their study of the Greek lan- 
guage with the New Testament, Professor Weidner’s /utroduc- 
tory New Testament Greek Method, (New York, 1888) is to be 
recommended. 

4. Finally, determine and put into appropriate English the whole 
thought. Every student of language understands how difficult, 
or rather impossible, is the task of making a perfect transla- 
tion, especially from an ancient language; it is at once the 
ideal and the despair of the scholar. Good translating of the 
Bible requires not only taste, scholarship, and even genius, 
but love, enthusiasm, and toil. It was because William Tyn- 
dale had these, and gave these to his task, that we have our 
noble English version—still substantially Tyndale’s version, 
notwithstanding change and revision down to the recent re- 
vision of 1881. Luther kept improving the version he gave 
to Germany till the day of his death. These were public 
versions. But every thorough student will have his own 
version, at least of particular passages to which he has de- 
voted special study; he will do his own translating if he 
does his own thinking. Write the translation, having first 
decided in your own mind all questions of arrangement and 
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punctuation. Sometimes, in the case of a peculiarly difficult 
clause you may prefer to paraphrase, rather than simply to 
translate. A paraphrase is, as Dryden said, “a translation 
with latitude,” in which the author’s wordsare not so strictly 
followed as his sense. Generally, however, it is preferable to 
reserve the making of a paraphrase until the passage has been 
studied as a whole, in its larger logical relations and its sub- 
ject-matter. 

Write this translation for yourself, or for a special audience 
of your own, choosing the terms that most nearly express the 
thought as you conceive it; your object is to interpret the 
author in terms of your own, not another’s, thought. Pro- 
fessor Noyes, in the preface of his admirable translation of 
the New Testament (Boston 1868) said:. “‘ Every word of it 
‘is the result of my own judgment, guided by universally 
acknowledged principles of scientific interpretation, without 
regard to creed or church.” Archdeacon Farrar (Life and 
Work of St. Paul) explains his rendering of the Pauline 
epistles, in which he often paraphrases somewhat freely, as 
follows: ‘I have constantly deviated from the English ver- 
sion. Of the merits of that version, its incomparable force 
and melody, it would be impossible to speak with too much 
reverence, and it only requires the removal of errors which 
were inevitable to the age in which it was executed, to make 
it as nearly perfect as any work of man can be. But our very 
familiarity with it is often a barrier to our due understanding 
of many passages; for ‘words’ it has been truly said, ‘do 
ossify the very organs of intelligence.’ My object in transla- 
ting without reference to the honored phrases of our English 
Bible has expressly been, not only to correct where correc- 
tion was required, but also to brighten the edge of expressions 
which time has dulled, and to reproduce as closely as possible, 
the exact force and form of the original, even in those rough- 
nesses, turns of expression, and unfinished clauses, which are 
rightly modified in versions intended for public reading.” 

Comparison with other translations will develop the critical 
faculty and stimulate to perfection. Both the Authorized 
and the Revised versions will, of course, be in constant use. 
The latter has now become indispensable to the general reader 
as a correction and an exposition of the former; the student 
will soon find himself revising the Revision, sometimes its 
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English style, or its punctuation, sometimes, in more impor- 
tant matters of interpretation. The American Bible Union 
version (New York, 1866) was designed to be a revision, not an 
independent translation; the (third) rule adopted was: “ The 
exact meaning of the inspired text, as that text expressed 
it to those who understood the original Scriptures at the 
time they were first written, must be given in corresponding 
words and phrases, so far as they can be found in the English 
language, with the least possible obscurity or. indefiniteness.” 
Among private, independent translations perhaps no one 
surpasses that of Professor Noyes in accuracy, clearness, 
and merit of style; the basis of it was the Greek text of 
Tischendorf, and for the larger portion the seventh edition. 
Tischendorf’s eighth edition has been translated by Dr. 
Samuel Davidson, (London, 1876). The German scholar 
may compare with Luther’s version the recent authorized 
revision, known as the Prodebibel, 1883; also the Ziirich ver- 
sion, and that of DeWette; there is also a recent translation 
of the New Testament by Weisziicker in a handy edition, 
printed in paragraphs, with several typographical devices to 
aid the reader (third and fourth corrected edition, Freiburg, 
1888). In French, besides the versions circulated by the Bible 
societies, that of Reuss (incorporated into his commentary) 
may be recommended, also that of Arnaud (Paris, 1865), and 
Oltramare (Geneva, 1872). 

The object of grammatical exegesis, as I have defined it 
above, is now attained—when you have completed a transla- 
tion of each sentence in the given passage. It will be at the 
best but an approximately perfect rendering, not a full and 
exact English equivalent. You will be more and more con- 
scious of this in the degree that Paul or any Scripture writer 
becomes personal to you, so that you catch the tone and liv- 
ing power of his words. It is not my purpose here to discuss 
principles and theories of translation on which much has 
been written, chiefly in connection with two books, the Bible 
and Homer. . The student will find it profitable to read the 
prefaces, or the descriptions, of some of the more. famous 
translations of the Bible, or of the New Testament, named | 
above. Dr. Thomas Arnold gave some suggestions that 
deserve reading, on the analogy required by the age and 
character of the author to be translated; they are to be found 
in the appendix to his Lectures on Modern History. ‘ 
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The foregoing discussion will have but slight interest to 
those who look upon such minute and prolonged labor as dis- 
proportionate to its object. The Bible is not so difficult a 
book as it is thought, the task of understanding it is not so 
great as to require from the unprofessional scholar the labori- 
ous methods of exegesis. Such objectors may have excellent 
practical aims, but have evidently formed no clear conception 
of the science of Christian theology; they do not understand 
the mighty intellectual movement which, during the last half 
century has been laying anew the foundations of the Christian 
faith by subjecting its documentary sources to an exhaustive 
scientific research. It is a mistake fraught with serious in- 
tellectual and spiritual consequences to imagine the Bible, or 
indeed any single book of it, easy of comprehension. It isa 
book written by men of a different race from ourselves, in a 
foreign language, and in a distant age: a book which ex- 
pounds on broad lines the historic process of redemption, 
which came slowly to completion through a period of sixteen 
centuries, which enshrines the profoundest experiences and 
the loftiest conceptions known to the soul of man. No Chris- 
tian scholar can afford to leave it altogether to others, least 
of all can the church leave it to unbelievers, to scrutinize, 
test and verify the documentary bases of faith. Will you 
know this book for yourself and ground your own faith in 
intelligent conviction? In shaping your religious and ethical 
conceptions will you give the preference to human dicta and 
systems, or cut deep channels for your thought on Biblical 
lines, and aim from the beginning at the acquisition of a veri- 
fied and vitalized body of Christian truth? Inan age like our 
own of doubt and questioning and shifting opinion, confront- 
ing new intellectual problems and new spiritual tasks, are you 
determined to stand on the rock of personally acquired truth, 
and in your teaching of others to be able to say, “‘ We speak 
that we do know, and bear witness of that we have seen?” 
It is this result for which exegesis is to prepare the way, it 
is this aim which justifies its methods. The obstacles in its 
path are many and great. One of these is imaginary knowl- 
edge. Our very familiarity with the Bible breeds a self- 
satisfied ignorance. Most men are contented with “the form 
of knowledge and of truth,” without possessing its power. 
It is the few who have the courage and the perseverance to 
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reject hearsays, break the bondage of traditionalism, and 
draw the master-truths of life directly from the Bible. 

One caution must not be omitted. The grammatical pro- 
cess outlined above does not embrace the whole of interpreta- 
tion. Grammatical exegesis is only the first stage of the 
exegetical task—the gateway into the temple of biblical 
science. Yet all who will really know the Bible must humbly 
and obediently enter that gateway. Frederick the Great 
criticizing the unfortunate military policy of his royal antag- 
onist, Joseph the Second, of Austria, remarked that he had 
the fatal habit of taking the second step before he had taken 
the first. In study no habit is more common, and none 
more fatal to the highest achievement. Buttmann has taken 
Melancthon’s well-known dictum as the motto of his Gram- 
mar of New Testament Greek: Scripturam non posse intelligt 
theologice, nisi antea sit intellectum grammatice, ‘It is impossi- 
ble to understand Scripture in its theology without having 
first understood its grammar.” It was this conviction that 
laid deep the foundations of the Reformation theology, and 
that produced those enduring monuments of consecrated 
scholarship, genius, and toil, Tyndale’s English version 
Luther’s German version, and Calvin’s Commentaries. We 
read that the exegetical club at Wittenberg, which held its 
meetings in the study of Luther or of Melancthon, sometimes 
spent several days on a single word. Luther spoke from his 
own experience, when he wrote concerning the epistle to the 
Romans: “It can never be too much or too well read or 
studied; and the more it is handled, the more precious it 
becomes and the better it tastes.” 


WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS. 


Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG PASTOR. 
ON THE STUDY OF THE EPISTLES OF PAUL. 


I rejoice to hear that you are so greatly interested in the 
study of the English Bible. It is difficult, however, to 
answer your question as to the best method or plan for study- 
ing the Epistles of Paul, especially as you want explicit direc- 
tions for one who is not acquainted with the original Greek. 
From what you say, I infer that you wish to apply some of 
my hints in practical Bible instruction in your congregation 
and Sunday School. I will try to answer your question, but 
wish to remind you that no one can present any plan of study 
which is perfectly satisfactory to another, for personality is a 
great factor in study and in teaching. I may suggest a 
method of study for you, but you must work out your own 
method of instruction. Experience, in this case, will be your 
best teacher. Your enthusiasm will beget enthusiasm, your 
method of study will soon react upon your class, and your 
method of instruction to be successful, must awaken interest, 
must set forth clearly and sharply what you wish to impart, 
and impel others to investigate for themselves. It will be 
sufficient if I give some general hints for your own study of 
the Epistles. 

1. As preliminary, study those parts of the Acts of the 
Apostles which refer to the history of Paul, and read in con- 
nection Stalker’s Life of Paul. I mention this work because 
it is brief, scholarly, and suggestive. For fuller research 
refer to the investigations of Conybeare and Howson, Farrar, 
or Lewin. 

2. Master carefully the chronology of Paul’s life, and the 
geography of his travels. 

3. Study the Epistles of Paul in the chronological order. 
For all practical purposes, sufficiently accurate for a scholar, 
it is best to arrange the Pauline Epistles into four classes, 
written at periods, five years apart. [1) 1 and 2 Thess. (52 
A. D.). 2) Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Romans (57 A. D.) 3) Ephe- 
sians, Col., Philemon, Phil. (62 A. D.). 4. 1 Tim., Titus, and 
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2 Tim. (67 A. D). Hebrews, which undoubtedly is Pauline, 
possible written by Luke as an amanuensis, may be placed 
towards the end of Paul’s life}. . 

4. Read carefully the Epistle you intend to study, at one 
i sitting, and note all passages bearing upon questions of “Intro- 
duction.” 

5. Settle carefully all questions of “Introduction.” 1. In- 
ternal evidence that Paul wrote the letter. 2. When written? 
3. Where? 4. Why? 5. To whom? 6. How do we know 
that in the Revised Version we have the exact meaning of 
what Paul really wrote? In answering these and allied ques- 
tions do not rely upon manuals of Introduction, but investi- 
gate for yourself, compare scripture with scripture, and by all 
means write out your results. 

6. Read the Epistle once more very carefully, and divide 
into its great divisions, 1) Doctrinal, and 2) Practical. 

7. Read carefully a third time and divide the whole Epistle 
into sections. The sections adopted by the Revisers will 
greatly aid you in this, but at times it is better to subdivide 
the sections there given. 

8. Study carefully each section and write out the thought 
as clearly and concisely as you are able, numbering each sec- 
tion. 

g. Study the Epistle as a whole, section by section, with 
reference to its Practical truths. 


1. Duty to God. 6, In the Church. 
2. Duty to Man. c. In the Family. 
a. In the State. 3. Duty to Self. 


10. Study the Epistle as a whole, section by section, with 
reference to its Doctrinal truths. Take up each of the seven 
central doctrines in order, reading the Epistle very carefully 
each time and noting all passages which bear on the topics 
included under the doctrine. Writejout the results. 


I. The Doctrine of God. 


1. Being and Attributes of God. 6. Angels. 

2. God as Triune. a. Good Angels. 
3. Predestination or the Will of God. 6. Evil Angels. 
4. Creation. ¢c. Satan. 


5. Providence. 
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Il. The Doctrine of Man. 


7. Creation of Man. 11. Nature of Sin. 
8. Original Condition of Man. 12. Actual Sins. 
g. The Fall. 13. Free Will. 


10. Original Sin. 


Ill. The Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 


14. The Human Nature of Christ. 17. The Humiliation of Christ. 
15. The Divine Nature of Christ. 18, The Exaltation of Christ. 
16. Christ as the God-Man. 


IV. The Doctrine of the Work of Christ. 


19. His Prophetic office. 25. The Ascension into Heaven. 

20. His Sacerdotal office. 26. The Setting at the Right Hand of 
21, Atonement. the Father. | 

22. His Regal office. 27. Intercession of Christ, 

23. The Descent into Hades. 28. The Kingdom of Christ. 


24. The Resurrection of Christ. 


V. The Doctrine of the Work of the Holy Spirit. 
29. The grace of the Holy Spirit. 35. Faith. 


30. The Calling. 36. Justification. 

31. The Illumination. 37. Mystical Union and Adoption. 
32. Regeneration. 38. Sanctification and Holiness. 
33. Conversion. 39. Good Works. 


34. Repentance. 


VI. The Doctrine of the Church. 
40. Nature and Attributes of the 34. The Word of God. Law and 


Church. Gospel. 
41. The Holy Scriptures. Inspira- 44. Baptism. 

tion. 45. The Lord’s Supper. 
42. Means of Grace. 46. The Ministry. 


VII. The Doctrine of the Last Things. 


47. Death. 51. The Final Judgment. 
48. Life after Death. 52. The End of the World. 
49. The Second Coming of Christ. 53. Eternal Life. 

50. The General Resurrection. 54. Eternal Death. 


11. Write out carefully a summary of your studies of each 
Epistle, with Scripture references, in a suitable blank-book, 
and keep for future use. 

In my next letter I will give you some hints with reference 
to the study of the original, and will also refer you to the best 
Commentaries on these Epistles. 


R. F. WEIDNER. 
Augustana Theo, Seminary. 
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PSALM CX. 


I. AN INTERPRETATION OF THE PSALM. 


The authorship of this Psalm should be unquestioned, since 
not only its superscription, and all tradition, but Christ, at- 
tributes it to David (Mat. 22:43; Mar. 12: 37; Luke, 20: 42.) 

Its subject is Messiah, as the repeated application of it in 
the New Testament, and the obvious import of the Psalm 
itself, clearly indicate. It supplements the second psalm. 
The Anointed One, who is there enthroned on Zion, is here 
co-regent with Jehovah, and goes forth with a consecrated | 
host to conquer his promised inheritance (Ps. 2:8). The 
anger of which the second psalm forewarned, being now 
enkindled, rebellious kings and peoples are destroyed, and 
Messiah wins the day! The psalm may be thus explained: 

Verse 1. The psalmist, being in the Spirit (Mat. 22: 43; 
Mar. 12: 37, reads “in the Holy Spirit”), hears a divine utter- 
ance concerning Messiah, hisson—hislord. Thisis its import: 
“* Messiah shall share in Jehovah’s rule of the world—shall be, 
as it were, His right hand—until all his foes are vanquished.” 
In the New Testament this verse is everywhere quoted and 
alluded to, as referring to Christ’s exaltation. 

Verse 2. The rapt psalmist musing upon this—“ thus saith 
Jehovah,” goes on to prophesy: “Thy mighty sceptre, O, 
Messiah !—for in truth Jehovah wields it—shall reach far be- 
yond Zion, and powerfully sway surrounding nations, even 
before they are subdued.” 

Verse 3. “When for their complete subjugation, thou 
thinkest upon war, thy people, without compulsion—yea, 
most gladly will present themselves for this service!” Even 
now the psalmist beholds them speeding to Messiah’s stand- 
ard; and as in vigor unimpaired (see Is. 40: 31), in multitude, 
and in splendor they glide to the battle-field, he exclaims: 
“Lo, Messiah! thou hast the dew of thy youth!” 

By their apparel, it is manifest that these are no profane 
warriors; and hint is given that the war which they wage, 
will not be waged with fleshly, but with spiritual weapons. 
They are true priests (see Mal. 2: 7); and so, as now appears, 
fit force for Messiah to wield; for (verse 4) here another 
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divine utterance comes to the psalmist, whereby is revealed— 
for the first time—the weighty fact !—that Messiah, like Mel- 
chizedek of old, is pries¢ as well as king; and shall be so—for- 
ever! (Indication that the Levitical priesthood shall be done 
away. See argument of Heb., Chap. 7, founded upon this 
passage). 

Verse 5. Not unlike the vision of John (Rev. 19:11 and 
foll.) wherein he saw the Faithful and True One, judging and 
making war, followed by armies in bright array—“ the right- 
eousness of the saints” —and smiting nations with the sharp 
sword of his mouth,—not unlike what John saw, the rapt 
psalmist beholds, as it would seem, Messiah, king and priest, 
going forth ‘“ conquering and to conquer,” with warrior priests 
in his train, clad “in the beauties of holiness.” So, in his 
musings still, the psalmist prophesies and says: “The Lord 
(Adonai), trusting to thy right hand, has smitten kings through 
and through.” As prophet, the psalmist uses the completed 
tense to denote the certainty of accomplishment. 

Verse 6. But now his tense presents the battle in progress: 
“Lo! he is executing judgment upon the nations, and the 
slain abound!” 

Anon the battle is ended: ‘“‘ He has smitten heads through 
and through, and they lie in the dust of many a land” (or, 
over the wide world). 

Verse 7. Once more his standpoint changed, the seer be- 
i1.0lds Messiah, so pursuing the victory, that he delays not, 
even to quench his thirst; but only scoops, as he hastens on, 
some scanty draughts from the mountain torrent, flowing be- 
side his course. Zeal so unwearied, the psalmist foresees, 
will make Messiah triumphant ! 


Il. A FREE RENDERING OF THE PSALM. 


A PSALM (MISMOR) OF DAVID. 


The oracle of Jehovah to my lord: 
“ Sit thou at my right hand, 

Till I have laid thine enemies 

Beneath thy feet !” 


The sceptre of thy might 
Jehovah sends from Zion forth, 
And bids: “ Prevail against thine enemies !” 
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Would’st thou to war, thy people—only offerings free ! 
In holy, beautiful attire 

As dew of early morning born— 

Thy youth are thine ! 


Jehovah swears, nor will repent ; 
“Thou shalt be priest forevermore, 
In likeness of Melchizedek.” 


The Lord by thy right hand— 

His anger stirred-—has dashed in pieces kings ! 

He judges now among the nations—dead are everywhere ! 
He has dashed in pieces—heads over region vast! 


Of the brook, still on his way Messiah drinks ; 
So, shall be crowned with victory ! 


III. NoTEs ON PSALM Cx. 


Mismor of the superscription, signifies, “ a song that may be 
wedded to an appropriate strain of music.’ 

Verse 1. WVe'um like the Latin dictum, and the Latin effatum 
is a passive participle used as anoun. Occurring chiefly in 
the formula, translated: “ Saith (or, thus saith) the Lord,” it 
represents the Lord (Jehovah) in the very act of delivering 
his message—his oracle. 

Two Hebrew designations of Deity, are in our English 
Bibles rendered, Lord, a few cases excepted, where one of 
them is transliterated, and there we meet the word, /ehovah. 
Had this transliteration appeared, wherever possible, it would 
have been well, as this verse may testify. 

The Hebrew ’Adon applies to the man of property, who 
may do as he will with his own; to the master, whose slaves 
must do his bidding; and to the superior, to whom respect 
and reverence are due. Thus King David, in homage to his 
greater son, entitles him’Adon. °Adonaz, a plural and intensive 
form of ’Adon, is the other designation of Deity referred to 
above. Itis this Absolute Disposer of All, who laughs at the 
impotence of rebels (Ps. 2: 4), and smites through kings (verse 
5 of this psalm). 

Verse 3. The Hebrew xedabah, the willing offering of Ex. 
35:29, and the free-wl/ offering of Leviticus, occurs here in 
the plural number, and is rendered literally in the margin of 
the Revision. In its text it renders with words found in Jud. 
5: 2, where the verb of the original is one in root with the 
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noun here. Not improbably the psalmist alludes to this pas- 
sage in the Song of Deborah. But the expression here is 
stronger than in Jud.5:2. In form it is like Ps. 109: 4, where 
the psalmist says: “I (give myself to) prayer,” that is, I 
am a// prayer. So here the people are ENTIRE /ree-will offer- 
ings; they not only offer themselves willingly, but with the 
utmost willingness. 

The sacrificial word nedabah (free-will offering) leads to 
“beauties of holiness,” a poetical description of the holy and 
beautiful garments of the priesthood (comp. Ex. 28 : 2). 

Verse 5. The prepositions in verse 1 and in verse 5 are not 
the same, though interchangeable, as may be seen by com- 
parison of verses 6 and 31 of psalm 109. There, however, in 
each case the preposition is associated with the verb ‘Amad (to 
stand); which some would supply here in verse 5. But we 
may as well supply zzsha‘n (to lean) found with this preposi- 
tion in 2 Kings, 7: 2,17, and yielding a suitable sense here. 
But as the preposition ‘a/ like our dy denotes not only near- 
ness, but means, or instrument, we may at once join it with 
mahhats (to dash in pieces) of the text, (see originals of Deut. 
8:3,and Ex. 27:40). As “abide for my right hand” would 
be a possible rendering in verse 1, there lies there at the out- 
set a suggestion, that no zvactive sitting upon the throne, no 
id/e honor is intended. Then in verse 2, Messiah wields a 
sceptre, mighty indeed through Jehovah. In verse 3, he is 
gathering an army; and finally in verse 7 he suffers straits, 
that he may “subdue all to himself.” Messiah then should 
likewise be the agent, in verse 5. Besides to bring him to 
the battle and leave him standing idly there, while the Lord 
(Adonai) is made the executor, mars the symmetry of the 
psalm. 

Verse 6. It is perhaps better to take ead and Jand as col- 
lectives. If given in the singular (as they appear in the orig- 
inal) we might read: ‘“ He dashes in pieces him who is head 
over a large territory ;” that is, not only petty kings, but the 
most mighty suffer this fate. 


THOMAS HILL RICH. 


.Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 
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A STUDY OF GALATIANS 4:1-5. 


We shall discuss this passage only with reference to its 
legal aspects. The language in verses I, 2, pertains to the 
guardianship of a son according to the provisions of his 
father’s will, and verse 5 treats of adoption. The important 
words are in verse 2: “under tutors and governors until the 
time appointed of his father”; [R. V. “ guardians and stew- 
ards until the term,” etc.; Vulgate, “sub tutoribus et actori- 
bus est usque ad praefinitum tempus a patre”’; original, 
“hupo epitropous esti kat otkonomous archites prodesmias tou 
patros’’|. Inverse 5 the principal words, both in the common 
and the revised version, are redeem and receive the adoption of 
sons; vulgate, “‘redimeret, ut adoptionem filiorum recipere- 
mus;” original, “exagorase (buy from or out of) hina ten 
hutothesian apolabomen.” Is Paul referring here to Jewish, 
Greek or Roman law? 

It is clear from the contents of the epistle that the Galatians 
were chiefly heathen and not Jewish converts. In vi: 12, 13, 
they are spoken of as being uncircumcised, and v: 2,6 and 24 
could be properly addressed only to those who were not 
Hebrews. I[ni:16, and ii:9, Paul tells that his mission is to 
the heathen and not to those of the circumcision. Ini:13 
and 14 he speaks of the Jews’ religion, an expression that 
would not be employed in writing to those who were Jews. 
Paul, therefore, in writing to heathen converts, would not 
make use of analogies which would be familiar to those only 
who were acquainted with Jewish law and practices, and it 
cannot be thought that the Galatians either, as heathens, were 
thoroughly acquainted with these, or as Christians conformed 
to them, 

We know very little about Jewish law and practices as bear- 
ing upon these two points; namely, testamentary guardian- 
ship and adoption. What is contained in Num. xxvii: I-11, 
Deu. xxi: 16, 17, and the mentioning of isolated cases of those 
who “set their house in order,” do not furnish a commentary 
for Gal. iv:1 and 2. As for adoption, there is no undoubted 
instance of it recorded in the Old Testament. The throwing 
of the mantle by Elijah upon Elisha, I Kings xix: 19, and a 
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somewhat similar act recorded in Ruth iii:9, hardly consti- 
tuted adoption. At all events, it had nothing in common 
with the legal terminology of Gal.iv,5. Any sale of children 
among the Hebrews was into servitude or slavery’, and had 
nothing to do with the child’s being adopted into the family. 

Passing now to Greek law and practices, we find that a 
father could name in his will one or more guardians, epztropot, 
for his son. These had control of the person and property of 
their ward, and were responsible therefor. In the relation 
they sustained to the ward’s property, the guardians were 
called kuriot. The guardianship came to an end when the 
youth reached his eighteenth year. 

Adoption among the Athenians was conducted as follows: 
The adopter brought the lad at the appointed time to the 
assembly of the clans (gezoz), and phratriae (a body of thirty 
clans). He brought also an offering, and at the same time 
took oath that the one to be adopted was an Attic citizen. A 
vote was taken by the phratriae, and the adopter enrolled his 
adopted son among the phratriae. Later, at the time of the 
annual election, the adopted son was again enrolled in the 
- book of the community. The act of the adopter was called 
etspotersthat, poteisthat, thesthai huion, huiosat. The adopter was 
potetos pater or theees. We have gone thus into details to show 
that there was in this act no trace of a purchase of the son, 
that the word exagorazo could not at all be made use of here. 
_ Let us now turn our attention to Roman law and practices. 
A Roman father could name in his will a guardian or guar- 
dians’ (tutores) for his son. The guardian had control both 
of the person and property of his ward. If the testamentary 
guardian was an honest man, but not a good business manager, 
there might be associated with him a curator or curators’ 
(curatores). These corresponded to the otkonomot mentioned 
in verse 2. Moreover the father could specify in his willa 
certain time, after which the guardianship over his son should 
cease, ‘ until the time appointed of his father.” In Justinian 
it is said, under testamentary guardianship: Ad certum tempus, 
seu ex certo tempore, vel sub condictone, vel ante heredis institu- 
tionem posse dari tutorem non dubitatur*. Again it is declared 
that testamentary guardianships (¢u¢ores), given for a certain 
time, lay down their office at the end of that time’. More- 


1Ex,21:2,7. *Just.1,13:3. *Just.I, 23:5. ‘41,14:3. 22:5. 
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over, we find in the Digest, under De testamentaria tutela, that 
a guardian might be appointed from a certain time, up toa 
certain time, on certain conditions or up to the fulfillment of 
certain conditions’. Likewise a boy, when he reached puberty, 
z. e. fourteen years, was freed from guardianship, but it was 
customary to give him a curator or curators until he attained 
his twenty-fifth year. These curators assisted him in manag- 
ing his property, to see that he was not defrauded, but they 
had no control over his person. These curators, although 
properly appointed by the magistrates and not by will, yet if 
named in a will they were confirmed by the praetor or gov- 
ernor of a province’. 

Before the time of Justinian, the common mode of adoption, 
among the Romans, of a male who was not his own master 
(alieni juris) consisted of two distinct acts. The first of these 
was a triple fictitious sale, and the second a friendly lawsuit. 
The object of the sale was, that the father’s power, patria 
potestas, over his son might be annulled. According to the 
XII Tables, a son sold by his father and freed by his new 
master, came under his father’s power again, and it was only 
after a third sale by the father that he lost all possible jurisdic- 
tion over his son. The object of the lawsuit was that the 
adopter might acquire a father’s power over the one to be 
adopted. The principle that lay at the foundation of adop- 
tion was the patria potestas or the power of the head of the 
family over its members. It was this power that gave a father 
the right to sell his children. We shall have occasion to re- 
vert to this. 

The fictitious sale (smancipium) was in the presence of five 
witnesses and a balance-holder. The purchaser took hold of 
the lad and claimed him as having been purchased by him’, at 
the same time striking the scales with a piece of money (as), 
and then giving it to the father as the purchase price. The 
purchaser now freed the boy, for he was not his adopted son, 
but his chattel. As soon as the boy had been freed, the 
father’s power over him again held good. The sale and the 
manumission were repeated. A third time the boy was sold 
|) by his father, and the purchaser mancipated him again to his 
father. Since, however, the father had already sold his son 
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three times, his power over him was not that of a father over 
his son, but of an owner over his property, the patria potestas 
had been annulled. The adopter now brought suit (vindicatio) 
before the praetor against the father, claiming the lad as his 
son’. If no counter-claim was made, the praetor decided in 
favor of the adopter’, and the adopted son enjoyed all the 
rights of natural children’, and was as a stranger to his natural 
parents‘. 

Thus we find that the language used by Paul in speaking 
of guardianship and adoption, is strictly in conformity with 
Roman law and practices. The question that remains to 
be answered is, why would the Galatians be able to under- 
stand an analogy taken from Roman law? In the first place, 
we reply, that the intercourse between Italy and Asia Minor 
was most active and constant. Teachers, physicians, and 
tradesmen went in great numbers thence to Italy, and after 
having acquired wealth, returned to their native towns. 
When Galatia was made a Roman province, Latin and Greek 
were the languages used in business’. Galatia was especially 
favored by Augustus. Its king, Amyntas, was the one upon 
whom Augustus relied most for keeping Asia Minor in sub- 
jection. The Galatians were considered to be the best of the 
Asiatic soldiers, and after the death of Amyntas, when Galatia 
became a Roman province, Augustus incorporated its soldiers, 
who had been drilled and trained according to Roman disci- 
pline, into hisarmy*. In Ancyra, the capital of Galatia, there 
was a temple dedicated to Augustus and Rome. In this 
temple the inhabitants placed marble tablets upon which were 
engraved the deeds of Augustus, copied from bronze tablets 
in Rome. All of this goes to show that the Galatians must 
have been well acquainted with Roman customs and practices, 
and with those laws and regulations that pertained to acts so 
important as guardianship and adoption. 

In the second place we have good reason to believe that 
there prevailed among the Galatians, in common with the 
Romans, the principle of patria potestas, which, as has been 
said, lay at the foundation of the laws and method of adoption 
as already explained. 


1 Gaius 1:117, 119, 132. * Gaius 1:134; 2:24. * Gaius 2:136. 4 Gaius 2:137. 
.5 Mommsen, Provinces of the Rom. Emp., 1 ch., 8. 
6 Mommsen, Prov. of Rom. Emp. t ch., 8. 
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The Galatians, called also Gallograeci, were the Gauls who 
in their march westward settled in Asia Minor. They were 
of the same race as the Gauls of Western Europe. That the 
Gauls of Germany had patria potestas we know from Cesar’. 
His words are: Viri in uxores, sicut in liberos vitae necisque 
habent potestatem. We should also expect that the same prin- 
ciple would prevail among the Galatians. Again Gaius’ says 
“the patria potestas is aright peculiar to Roman citizens,” but 


hi he adds, “it does not escape my notice that the Galatians 
| believe that their children are in the power of their parents.” 
| This is a remarkable statement, for the Roman jurists main- 
4 tained that the patria potestas was peculiar to the Romans, and 
| these words in Gaius are the only passage among their extant 
: writings that admits in the least degree of its existence among 
| any other people. We know nothing about the laws and 
| practices of the Galatians, as pertaining to guardianship and 
q adoption. They may have been the same, at this time, as 
4 those of the Romans. The difference could not have been 


very great, since the principle of patria potestas ruled among 
| both peoples. 
W. O. SPROULL. 


University of Cincinnati. 


1 Bel. Gal. 6: 19. Gaius 1: 55. 
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ON THE DUPLICATION OF THE TETRAGRAM- 
MATON IN ISA. 12:2; 26:4. 


These are the only places in which the expression Yah, 
Yahweh occurs (I shall vocalise the Tetragrammaton as Yah- 
weh throughout). In the former place (12:2) one of the 
names is omitted in all the ancient versions, and according to 
Gesenius (Thes. 580b), who approves the omission, in 17 MSS. 
Boothroyd gives the omitting MSS. as 2, and Kennicott notes 
2 as omitting the Yak, 8 as omitting the Yahweh, and 1 as 
prefixing to it waw. In 26:4 the Yak has the prefix 
which will be spoken of presently. 

Many of the older interpreters have attempted elaborate 
explanations of both passages; several of the later ones dis- 
cuss them at length, but generally give no other explanation 
than that of emphasis. The key to the older interpretations 
is in the assumption of a difference in sense between Yahweh 
and Yak. Some of them consider the latter to be equivalent 
in meaning to me/ek, and thus understand it of “the Angel of 
the Presence,” and refer it to the Jogos. Others, as Vitringa, 
following Cocceius, consider Yah, instead of being a contrac- 
tion of Yahweh, to be a derivative from another root, ya’ah, 
and hence Vitringa makes the expression equivalent to ¢o 
prepon, or ten euprepetan tou theou. Some difference in the 
sense of the two words would naturally be gathered by the 
English reader from the translation ‘“‘the LoRD Jehovah ;” 
but as the translators have put LorpD in small capitals, it is 
evident that they intended no distinction between them. 
The LXX in 26:4 renders “the great God the eternal,” and 
it might hence be thought that they recognized some differ- 
ence in sense ; but this is more than doubtful, since, unwilling 
to repeat the Divine name, they may have simply added 
attributes to cover up the deficiency, or to express what they 
considered the emphasis of the original. Aquila preserves 
the repetition, en to kurio kurtos, without explanation. The 
Vulgate and Syriac have both names, but change one of them 
into-“ God ;” the Targum of Jonathan, as might be expected, 
has memra dayay. All different etymologies of the two words 
are rejected by the lexicographers, and it is now generally 
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recognized that the one is simply a contraction of the other. 
Accepting this conclusion, and also accepting the text as it 
stands in both places, how are they to be explained ? 

It may be noted in passing, that Yak occurs only in Ex. 15: 
2; 17:16; in these two passages of Isa., and alsoin 38:11 d¢s,; 
and some forty-two times inthe Psalms. With the exception 
of Ex. 17: 16, it occurs only in poetry, but as the Psalms, in 
which it is found, are by different authors and of very various 
ages, and it occurs in all six times elsewhere, no significance 
can be attached to this fact, unless that the word was con- 
sidered peculiarly suitable for chanting. It belongs to the 
Hebrew literature of every age, from the Exodus at least to 
the close of the captivity. 

The language of 12:2 is an exact quotation from Ex. 15:2, 
except in that which constitutes its peculiarity, the insertion 
of Yahweh before Yah, while Exodus has only the latter. 
From this insertion in an otherwise exact quotation, it is clear 
that there must have been some especial object in the repeti- 
tion of the Divine name. The passage is a prophecy of the 
future redemption of Israel in language founded upon their 
former deliverance from Egypt. Delitzsch says that in “ this 
echo of Ex. 15:2” the peculiarity of the doubling of the 
Divine name “answers to the surpassing of the type by the 
Antitype.” While this might be true of a change in any 
other part of the description, it is hard to see how it can apply 
to the Tetragrammaton except as the reduplication might 
give it emphasis; and in any case, no such reason can be 
urged for the similar phenomenon in 26:4. If, however, it 
be reduced to emphasis simply, we shall have the reason now 
most commonly assigned, only it is not easy to see why these 
two passages should stand alone among the many emphatic 
recurrences of the Divine name. It is unnecessary to say 
that no comparison can be made between these peculiar texts 
and those very frequent ones in which the Divine name is 
repeated in phrases such as Yahweh Elohim, El Shaddat, El 
Elyon, where the name appears under different forms; because 
then different ideas are conveyed as in their English equiva- 
lents, Most High God, God Almighty, etc. 

There are three other passages in which the name is men- 
tioned in a way which may be thought to throw some light 
on those before us. One of these occurs in the same prophet, 
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38:11: “1 said I shall not see Yah—Yah in the land of the 
living.” Here the Divine name is indeed repeated without 
any intervening word, but a glance at the passage shows that 
the words belong to the successive members of the parallelism, 
and form, therefore, no analogy to the cases under considera- 
tion. The reduplication is such as might be found in any 
language, and is peculiarly effective in the Hebrew parallelism. 

Another of the passages is Ex. 34:6, which is remarkable 
for the repetition of Yahweh with still further an added £/,; 
but by this very circumstance it is entirely differentiated from 
the texts in question. Yahweh passed by before him, and pro- 
claimed, “ Yahweh, Yahweh Ei, merciful and gracious, long 
suffering,” etc. Here it is evident that the Yahweh £7 is in 
apposition with the former Yakweh, and is intended as a 
definition of it—if there could be any doubt as to who was the 
Yahweh who passed before Moses, it was removed by describ- 
ing Him as Yahweh £i, and then still further by the series of 
attributes given at length. This passage also can be of no use 
in the question under examination. 

The third and last is the very important passage in Ex. 3: 
14, where the God of the burning bush directs Moses as to 
the name by which He shall be made known to His people 
Israel. The words are (R. V.) “J am that I am” (‘ehyeh). 
Here the names are separated by the relative, and are of 
course in the first person of the verb of existence instead of 
the third. They are understood to be an expression of eternal 
self-existence ; and to bring out this idea in this, its first an- 
nouncement, the relative was necessary, The idea having 
once been thus solemnly expressed, the simple name Yahweh 
was afterwards enough to embody it and keep its remem- 
brance in the minds of men; but if at any time it became 
desirable to enforce this idea with especial emphasis, it might 
be done either by adding words directly expressive of eternity 
as in Ps. 135: 13, Fehovah, thy name is eternal,” Ps. 102: 12, 
and Lam. 5:19, “Zhou, O Lord, shalt endure forever,” and with- 
out the pronoun, Ps. 9:8 (7) “ Zhe Lord dwelleth forever,” and 
the same frequently; or by a description of His eternal 
attributes, occurring so often as to need no special mention; 
or finally, as in the passages in question, by a repetition of 
the Divine name recalling the original declaration in Ex. 3: 
14, of His self-existent eternity. This was the more peculiarly 
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appropriate form in Isa. 12:2, because that passage is a quota- 
tion from the song of triumph at the Exodus, and it was in 
connection with the promise of this that the revelation referred 
to was made. 

We reach then the conclusion that the expression Yak 
Yahweh is an emphatic expression for God in the point of 
view of His eternal self-existence, and is founded upon and 
intended to bring to mind the “J am that I am” (‘ehyeh) of 
Ex. 3:14. The common explanation of emphasis is thus true 
as far as it goes, but the emphasis requires to be understood 
as relating to this especial point. These passages become 
thus fresh instances of what Delitzsch calls “a common cus- 
tom with Isaiah—to place derivatives of the same word side 
by side, for the purpose of giving the greatest possible em- 
phasis to the idea.” He refers to the following instances as 
proof of this custom: 3:1, “the whole stay of bread and the 
whole stay of water ;” 16:6, “the pride of Moab, proud exceed- 
ingly ;’ and again in the same verse immediately following, 
and again in 25:1, “ faithfulness and truth.” 

It remains now to be considered whether there was occa- 
sion for this especial emphasis on the eternal existence of God 
in these two passages of Isaiah. In 12:2 there certainly is 
such occasion; for it is a prophecy of redemption in the far 
distant Messianic future in language taken in part from the 
long past deliverance from Egypt. The ever-existence and 
the ever-present activity of Him to whom both deliverances 
belong needed, therefore, to be brought distinctly into view. 
Hence there is no internal reason here to doubt the accuracy 
of the received text. In 26:4, the occasion is, if possible, still 
more urgent. The previous chapters have been occupied 
with God’s destruction of the enemies of His people and the 
deliverance of His church, together with the promise of favor 
to the Gentiles, ch. 25, closing with the prophecy of the utter 
ruin of Moab. Following this, our chapter opens with a song 
of praise, to be used by Israel after its deliverance (and it is 
in this that the expression in question occurs), and closes with 
saying, that meantime God’s people must patiently endure 
sufferings and trials, for in the end the Lord will surely punish 
iniquity. Here certainly is needed a reminder of the eternity 
of Him who makes the promises, for through sore trials His 
people are to rest on this truth for the assurance of the promise 
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of future blessing. So then the song runs, “Trust yein Yah- 
weh forever; for in Yah Yahweh is strength everlasting.” In 
every part of the exhortation the Divine eternity is empha- 
sized in all ways, by the repetition Yah Yahweh. 

It remains only to consider whether any modification of 
this sense is required by the use of the particle deth before 
the Yah. Gesenius (Thes. s. v.) considers that this is the deth 
essenti@, and in his grammar (§ 151, 3) says that it frequently 
stands before the predicate, thus making the expression Yah 
is Yahweh. Delitzsch (com. in loco) adopts his general view, 
but changes the subject and predicate, and says that the deth 
essentie here stands before the subject as in Ps. 68:5; 55: 19. 
He must then read Yahweh is Yah. It is difficult to see any 
force in the expression on either construction, and accordingly 
Knobel boldly strikes out the Yahweh as an explanation or 
correction of a later hand. Winer, however, in his lexicon, 
and Ewald, in his grammar, deny altogether the existence of 
the beth essentia. Without entering into this question at 
large, it is certainly unnecessary to take it here in any other 
than its common sense as a preposition, as has been well 
pointed out by Alexander (com. in loco). The sense will 
then be “In the eternal and ever-existing God is a rock of 
strength in which, through all troubles and adversities you 
may always surely trust, knowing that His promises must be 
accomplished.” 

Thus in both passages this expression, singular only in its 
form, is seen to be most appropriate as soon as it is explained 
by a reference to Ex. 3:14. It is an abbreviated reminder of 
the great truth of the self-existent eternity of God there first 
solemnly revealed to His people. 


FREDERIC GARDINER. 
Middletown, Conn. 
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THE POSTEXILIC HISTORY OF ISRAEL. IV.* 
FROM ZERUBBABEL TO EZRA. 


The chronology—The years for the period now to be con- 
sidered are named after the Persian kings as follows: 

B. C. 521-486 are the 36 years of Darius Hystaspes. 

B. C. 485-465 are the 21 years of Xerxes. 

B. C. 464-424 are the 41 years of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

The dated events.—515 B. C. 7th of Darius. Passover fol- 
lowing the completion of Zerubbabel’s temple, Ezra 6: 19-22. 

490 B. C. Defeat of the generals of Darius by the Greeks 
at Marathon. 

486 B. C. Last year of Darius. Revolt of Egypt from 
Persia, four years after the battle of Marathon. Accession of 
Xerxes. Herodotus Polymnia 1-4. 

485-484 B. C. 1st and 2nd-years of Xerxes. He recon- 
quers Egypt, Herodotus Polymnza 5-6. 

483 B C. 3rd year of Xerxes.t His feast, and the deposing 
of Vashti, Esth. 1, especially ver. 3, Herodotus Polymnia 7-19. 


* Dr. H. V. Hilprecht, in a note on page 548 of the S. S. Times of Aug. 31, 1889, 
makes some valuable corrections and additions to my note on the Nebuchadnezzar 
Inscriptions in the Student for July, page 34. 

I supposed I was following trustworthy information when I said that the view 
which attributes the Boundary Stone Inscription and some others to an earlier 
Nebuchadnezzar had been abandoned ; but Dr. Hilprecht says that I am incorrect 
in this, and his opportunities for knowing are certainly better than mine. 

I mentioned “at least one” inscription on the rocks of the Nahr-el-kalb. Dr. 
Hilprecht adds, from personal observations made in 1888, that there is but one. 

I used the word “perhaps” in connection with the inscriptions in the Wady 
Brissa. Dr. Hilprecht’s article in the Z¢mes is a particularly interesting account 
of his own visit to this locality, in 1888; and he calls attention to the fact that 
all doubt in regard to the inscriptions had already been removed by the publica- 
tion of Mr. H. Pognon’s book, Juscriptions Babyloniennes du Wadi Brissa, Paris, 
1887. 


+ Josephus and the Septuagint make Artaxerxes, and not Xerxes, to have been 
the monarch of the book of Esther. Josephus, against the canonical books and 
I Esdras, undertakes to reconcile this with the rest of the history by regarding 
Xerxes, instead of Artaxerxes, as the monarch of Ezra’s time. No one disputes, 
however, that verbally the names Ahasuerus and Xerxes are identical, and few if 
any scholars now hesitate to follow the canonical Ezra and the Hebrew of Esther, 
in opposition to Josephus. Earlier eminent scholars, however, like Prideaux and 
Whiston, took the other view. The result of all this is that many of the current 
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480 B. C. 6th of Xerxes. He invades Greece, Herod. 
Polymnia 20 sq. In September he is defeated at Salamis, arti- 
cle on Persia in Encyc. Brit. A few weeks later (more thana 
year before some date in the 1oth month of the 7th year of 
Xerxes, Esth. 2:16, 12), apparently, he remembers Vashti, 
and makes arrangements for providing her successor, Esth. 2. 

479 B. C. 7th year of Xerxes, roth month (December-Janu- 
ary). Esther taken to the house of Xerxes. In September, 
his general Mardonius had been defeated by the Greeks at 
Platzea. 

474 B. C. 12th of Xerxes. Haman casts lots for a day to 
destroy the Jews, first month, Esth. 3:7, 12. Third month, 
twenty-third day, Mordecai’s letter sent out, Esth. 8: 9. 

473 B. C. 12th of Xerxes, 12th month (February-March). 
The thirteenth day of the month appointed for destroying 
the Jews; that and the day following turned to days of ven- 
geance for them, Esth. 3:13; 8:12; 9: I, 15-19. 

458 B. C. 7th of Artaxerxes. Ezra goes up to Jerusalem, 
Ezra 7:7. 

445 B. C. 20th of Artaxerxes. Nehemiah begins operations. 
Neh. 1:1. 

The situation in the holy land.—For the interval of 57 years, 
from 515 to 458 B. C., we have not a scrap of direct informa- 
tion in regard to the settlers in Judza. We know nothing 
of the events that occurred there, save what we are entitled 
to infer by comparing the situation at the beginning of the 
interval with that at its close. 

Ezra, and Nehemiah after him, on reaching Jerusalem, found 
the temple still standing, and, so far as appears, in good con- 
dition, Ezra 8 : 33-36, and Neh. throughout. The fortifications 
of the city, however, Nehemiah found in ruins, and the city 
itself thinly inhabited, Neh. 1:3; 2:3, 13, 17,5,8; 7:4. Ac- 
cording to Ezra 4:12; I Esd. 4:53, 55; Jos. Amz. X1. ii. 1, 
and all the probabilities in the case, the walls had been re- 
built; it follows that, either before or after the coming of 
Ezra, they had been overthrown by some localenemy. That 


statements in regard to these times are very confused. It is here peculiarly unsafe 
to accept statements in regard to dates or the order of events, without first verify- 
ing them by the primary sources of information. 

Herodotus tells us that in the third year of Xerxes, he held a great assembly, to 
debate on his plans for conquering Greece. 
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the Jews had such enemies, who were not prevented by their 
common allegiance to the Persian sovereign from making war 
upon them, appears from Ezra 8: 22, 31; Neh. 4: 7-22. 

Ezra and Nehemiah found their Judzean countrymen in the 
possession of a political organization of their own. Jeshua 
probably served a very long term as high priest, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Joiakim, who apparently continued till 
Ezra’s time, Neh. 12:1, 10, 26. They had their elders (Ezra 
10: 8, 14), their captains (sarim, Ezra 9:1; 10:8, 14, and many 
other places in Ezra and Neh., the word being translated 
prince, ruler, chief), and their national assembly (gaha/, Ezra 
2:64; 10:1, 8, 12,14; Neh. 5:13; 7:66; 8:2, 17; 13:1). No 
one but Zerubbabel, indeed, is called prince (masz, Ezra 1:8); 
but Zerubbabel is called governor ( pehah, Hag. 1:14; 2:2, 21; 
Ezra 5:14; 6:7), and apparently Tirshatha (Ezra 2:63; Neh. 
7:65, 70), and Nehemiah had the same titles (Neh. 5:14; 12: 
26; 8:9; 10:2[1]); whence it is probable that they had a 
succession of governors of their own race, from Zerubbabel 
to Nehemiah. This is confirmed by the mention of the habits 
of their governors, Neh. 5: 15,18. But this organization did 
not suffice for enforcing Jewish laws upon those who were 
amenable to them, for here was one of the defects that Ezra 
was to remedy, and he was to appoint judges and magistrates 
for that purpose, Ezra 7: 25-26. 

Ezra and Nehemiah found priests and Levites at the temple, 
and worship maintained there, Ezra 8: 33-36. 9:1, etc. But 
it appears that there were great deficiencies in these matters, 
for Ezra was under the necessity of importing additional 
temple ministers, and even delayed his journey in order to 
obtain suitably qualified Levites and Nethinim, Ezra 8: 15-20. 
In this incident, it is noteworthy that he sends to an institution 
in Babylonia, “the place Casiphia,” for properly trained men 
for the service of the temple in Jerusalem. 

Ezra and Nehemiah found their countrymen in Judea be- 
coming rapidly denationalized, both in their institutions and 
in blood. In the times of Zerubbabel they had kept stoutly 
aloof from their Samaritan neighbors, but now they were 
‘both intermingling and intermarrying both with these, and 
with the other neighboring peoples, especially with the 
Ammonites, Moabites, Ashdodites, and Arabians, Ezra 9 and 
10, especially 9:1; Neh. throughout, especially 2:10, 19; 4: 
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7; 6:1; 13:1, 23-24, etc. In consequence, the distinctive 
Israelitish institutions (very prominently the Sabbath, Neh. 
10:31 and 13 throughout) were in peril. Meanwhile, extor- 
tion and poverty prevailed, Neh. 5. 

In fine, whether we look at the matter from the point of 
view of religious orthodoxy, or from that of worldly prosper- 
ity, the Palestinian Jews had made little or no progress since 
the small beginnings in Zerubbabel’s time, and in many particu- 
lars had degenerated, 

The condition of the Fews out of the holy land.—lf we may 
trust the representations of the book of Esther, they were in 
great prosperity. They were living in all the one hundred 
‘twenty-seven provinces of the Persian empire, from India to 
Ethiopia, among people of different races and languages, Esth. 
3:8, 12, 14; 8:9;9:30. They were so numerous that in Shu- 
shan alone they slew 800 of their enemies, in the two days of 
retribution, 9:6, 15, and 75,000 in the whole empire, 9: 16. 
They were immensely rich and influential. The city of Shu- 
shan rejoiced when matters turned in their favor, 8:15. The 
indemnity which Haman proposed to pay to the royal treas- 
ury was 10,000 talents, 3:9. Especially after Mordecai came 
to the ascendant, their prosperity increased. Haman testi- 
fies to their fidelity to their own laws, 3:8. Influenced by 
their good fortune and their fidelity, numerous proselytes 
joined them, 8:17. 

But can these representations be depended upon? In other 
words, is the book of Esther history or romance? If relig- 
ious people should come generally to regard the book as a 
romance, that would not change their estimate of the relig- 
ious lessons taught in it; and there is no particular reason 
why we might not expect to find a romance, as well as poems 
and addresses and histories, among our inspired writings. But 
who can prove that the book is a romance? Esther 2:6 does 
not necessarily imply that Mordecai was personally one of the 
captives of Jehoiachin’s time, and hence this verse cannot be 
’ fairly used to impeach the historical character of the book. 
The Xerxes of the Book of Esther is really magnificent, but 
at the same time pretentious and ill balanced, like the Xerxes 
* of the Greek historians. The gathering of Esth. 1:3 and that 
of Herodotus VII. 7 sq. may be identical. It strikes me as a 
mark of probability in the story that Xerxes is very high and 
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mighty about Vashti when he had just conquered Egypt (see 
the dated events), and is raising the largest army the world 
ever saw, for the conquest of Greece, but on returning from 
Greece, defeated and humiliated, he shows himself to be sorry 
and lonesome, and remembers Vashti. The Jewish feast of 
Purim is a fact, and that gives to this account of its origin 
some claim to be counted as a record of facts. 

Even if it were conceded that the book is a romance, that 
would not necessarily destroy its testimony to the historical 
situation. And in general terms, at least, its testimony to the 
situation is confirmed by all that we know of the preceding 
and subsequent history. What it says of the fidelity of the 
Babylonian Jews to their national laws agrees with the fact 
that Ezra exported orthodoxy from Babylonia to Palestine, 
and with the other facts in regard to Ezra. The record of 
Ezra and Nehemiah and their standing with the Persian 
monarch show that the career attributed to Mordecai is at 
least not monstrous in its incredibility. In fine, whether the 
book of Esther be regarded as romance or as history, its 
presentation of the condition of the Jews of the time must be 
regarded either as generally true, or else as minutely true. 

One especially significant process was going on in Baby- 
lonia, and very likely elsewhere, during this interval, a pro- 
cess which afterward proved to be the salvation of the Jews 
from the denationalization with which they were being 
threatened in Palestine: men like Ezra were studying the 
laws and institutions of Israel. Such a community as “the 
place Casiphia,” Ezra 8:17, was in existence. We have no 
detailed information concerning this movement, but ulti- 
mately, under Ezra and Nehemiah, it became able to com- 
mand the support of the Persian emperors, and to infuse new 
vigor into the Palestinian colony. 

Fewish literary production in the Persian period before Ezra.— 
This was a time of wonderful literary activity among the 
Greeks. Of distinguished Greek philosophers and authors 
who had some part of their literary career between B. C. 538 
and B. C. 458, not less than forty names are now known, and 
among these the names of such men as Anacreon and Pindar, 
Pythagoras, and Eschylus and Sophocles. Herodotus and 
Euripides were young men when Ezra came up to Jerusalem, 
and Thucydides and Socrates were then boys. Any one can 
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make these facts quite full and vivid to himself, if he will take 
the names as they appear in the chronological tables of Greek 
history, at the close of Smith’s Classical Dictionary, and will 
look up, under the name of each author, the salient facts con- 
cerning him. 

What interchange of influence there may have been, at this 
time, between the Israelite and the Greek literatures, is a 
question that cannot be here discussed. But it would not be 
correct altogether to ignore the probability that there was 
such an interchange; for the Jews, as we have seen, were 
scattered through the Persian empire; and the Persians were 
in very prominent contact with the Greeks, in Asia Minor, 
Egypt and elsewhere. 

The Israelite writings that claim to dene. from the times of 
Zerubbabel are the book of Haggai, Zechariah chaps. 1-8, the 
papers copied into the text of the first six chapters of Ezra, - 
and certain psalms. 

Haggai.—Our book of Haggai is made up of five brief 
sketches of discourses uttered by this prophet : 1: 1-12; 13-15; 
2:I-9; 10-19; 20-23. They are all dated between August 
and December, 520 B.C., and all have for their immediate 
purpose to urge on the building of the temple. If any one 
will read them in connection with the table of dated events 
given in the third of these “Studies,” he will find that the 
history connected with them throws great light on their 
meaning. 

Zechariah, Chaps. 1-8—We have here three prophecies. 
The first, Zech. 1:1-6, is dated the eighth month of the second 
year of Darius, October-November of B. C.520. The second, 
1:7-6:15, is a description of a series of eight visions and a 
message that followed them, and is dated the twenty-fourth 
day of the eleventh month of the same year, say February of 
B. C. 519. The third prophecy (possibly it is a series of 
sketches, including more than one prophecy) is dated the 
ninth month of the fourth year, that is late in B. C. 518, and 
occupies chaps. 7 and 8. These prophecies, like those of 
Haggai have a direct application to the times then existing. 
. Zechariah 9-14.—Here are two prophecies: ‘‘The Burden 
of the Word of Jehovah in the case of the Land of Hadrach,” 
chaps. 9-11, and “ The Burden of the Word of Jehovah upon 
Israel,” chaps. 12-14. What have these to do with the times 
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of Zerubbabel? They present a historical situation of the 
times when Assyria and northern Israel were still in existence, 
Zech. 10:10, 11; 9:13, etc. It is held by some that these 
prophecies deal with the times of. Zerubbabel, and by others 
that they belong several generations later, the apparent marks 
of earlier times being regarded as figures of speech, or matters 
of literary form; both these opinions seem to me untenable. 
The existing phenomena would be accounted for if we sup- 
pose that we have here two prophecies by an earlier Zech- 
ariah, say the one of Isa. 8;2, or of 2 Chron. 26:5; or two 
prophecies that were handed down from earlier times, but 
edited by the Zechariah of Zerubbabel’s time; or that the 
prophecies were written by him, for the sake of the Messianic 
doctrine they contain, but from the point of view of the 
earlier time. . 
Malachi—tIn the Seder Olam Rabba, chap. 20, we are told 
that “ Mordecai the Jew and Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi 
all became prophets in the second year to Darius.” If this 
statement is intended to give the date of our book of Malachi, 
it is contradicted by the indications of a later date, found in 
the book itself. 
The papers incorporated into the first six chapters of Ezra and 
the parallel accounts.—T hese are the following: 
1. State papers of Cyrus. 
a. The proclamation, Ezra 1:2-4; 1 Esdr. 2: 3-7. 
b. The decree, Ezra 6: 3-5; 1 Esdr. 6: 248q.; Jos. Ant. XL. iv. 
6. The decree of Cyrus is here given as cited in a decree of 
Darius. Evidently the passage cited from Cyrus ends with 
the fifth verse in Ezra, though in 1 Esdras and Josephus what 
follows is also attributed to Cyrus. 
z. The different proclamation of Cyrus, Jos. Ant. XI. i. 1. 
y- The letter of Cyrus to Tattenai and Shethar-bozenai, 
Jos. Ant. XI. i. 3. 
2. State papers of Artaxerxes (Gomates). 
c. Letter to the king, accusing the Jews, Ezra 4; 11b-16; 
1 Esd. 2: 16-24; Jos. Amt. XI. ii. 1. 
d. The king’s decree in reply, Ezra 4:17-22; 1 Esdr. 
2:25-29; Jos. Ant. XI. ii. 2. 
3. State papers of Darius. 
x. Letters from Darius for Zerubbabel, some statements 
from which are given, 1 Esd. 4: 47-55, 61; Jos. Amz. XI. iii. 8. 
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e. Report of Tattenai to Darius, Ezra 5:6-17; 1 Esd. 
6:8-22; Jos. Ant. XI. iv. 4, 5. 

f. Reply of Darius, Ezra 6:1-12; 1 Esd. 6: 23-34; Jos. 
Ant. XI. iv. 6, 7. 

w. Decree of Darius, in favor of the Jews, when they 
accused their enemies, Jos. Ant. XI. iv. 9. 

In the several instances, except x, the document as given in 
1 Esd. is a translation, with variations, from the canonical 
text; while Josephus gives a restatement, with changes and 
additions, of what he found in 1 Esdras. It is easy to explain 
y, as a make-up by Josephus from the facts of the history, and 
z, as a make-up by him from his own opinions. The letters 
marked x, stand or fall with the story of Zerubbabel and the 
discussion as to wine, kings, women, and truth; and common 
opinion is doubtless correct in counting these unhistorical. 
No objection stands against w, save that it rests solely on the 
testimony of Josephus. Doubtless, the six papers a, b, c, d, 
e, f, are to be regarded as either copies or abstracts of genuine 
state documents. 

4. Two documents of Jewish origin. 

g. The Aramaic narrative, Ezra 4:8-6:18, including 
within itself the papers c, d,e,f. The narrative connecting 
these four papers is written in Aramaic, as well as the papers 
themselves; and this narrative begins, 4:8, by repeating the 
statement just made in the Hebrew. These and other cir- 
cumstances show that we have here an older narrative, incor- 
porated by the Hebrew narrator into his account, without 
even translating it. The use of the first person in 5:4 seems 
to show that the author of this Aramaic narrative was either 
Zerubbabel or some associate of his, who participated in the 
transactions recorded. 

h. The genealogical paper, Ezra 2:1-67. This, with the 
verses that follow, including the sentence in which the narra- 
tive is resumed, 3:1, is duplicated in Neh. 7 :6-8:1. 

The first six chapters of Ezra consist of these several 
papers, connected and supplemented by a few narrative state- 
ments. 

The psalms that are attributed in the Septuagint to the times 
of Zerubbabel.—Ps. 96 is anonymous in the Hebrew. The 
different copies of the Septuagint and Vulgate give it, with 
some variations, the following title: “ A song to David, when 
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the house was built after the captivity.” In some copies of the 
Septuagint (not always in the same copy) the name of Haggai, 
or of Zechariah, or more commonly both names, may be 
found in the titles of the following: Pss. 112, 138, 139, 146, 147, 
147: 12, 148, 149, 150. Of these, Ps. 96 has the name of David 
in its title in the Greek and Latin, and Pss. 138 and 139 have 
the name of David in the title in the Hebrew, as well as in 
the Greek. Evidently those who gave these inscriptions to 
these psalms saw no incongruity in coupling the name of 
David, in a psalm title, with postexilic names or events. 
Perhaps they intended to convey the idea that these psalms 
were taken from a collection made by Haggai and Zechariah, 
including some psalms that had ‘been written by David. As 
to the validity of these inscriptions, and also as to their mean- 
ing there is great diversity of opinion; but there can be no 
doubt that here is an early tradition which attributes to these 
prophets active work in connection with psalms and music. 
This is quite in keeping with such representations as that in 
Ezra 3 :9-II. 
WILLIS J. BEECHER. 
Auburn Theol. Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
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SAMUEL, SAUL, DAVID AND SOLOMON. 
(Inductive Bible Studies, Third Series; Copyrighted, 1889.) 
Prepared by William R. Harper, Yale University. 


STUDY XIIIL—THE PSALMS OF DAVID—SPECIAL TOPICS.* 


1. We have taken up the historical matter of the period of Samuel and David; let 
us now consider some of the literary product of this period, especially the 
Psalms. 

2. Our previous study of the history will enable us to find for most of the Psalms 
a connection with that history; our study of the Psalms will give us an 
insight into the life and times which no external record of events could 
possibly furnish. 

3. After an examination of the Psalms belonging to this age, we shall be in posi- 
tion to form a more correct estimate of the work of David. 

4. We shall first consider some of the more important topics which relate to the 
Psalms as a whole; and after that some of the most interesting and impor- 
tant of the Psalms themselves. 


First Step: The Psalter itself ; David’s Psalms ; Classification. 


1. The Psalter and its Divisions.j—(1) Number of Psalms in our English 
Bible, in Septuagint? (2) Note the division of Psalms into different books ; 
_ number in each? (3) Study and compare the doxologies at the end of Pss. 
41; 72; 89; 106. (4) Meaning of Ps. 72:20? inferences to be drawn? (5) 
What light upon the age of this five-fold division is gained from 1 Chron. 
16:35, 36? (6) The times of: David, Hezekiah, and the return from exile, 
the principal periods of Hebrew Psalmody ; explanation of this fact ? 
2. David’s Psalms.—(1) Number assigned to him in each book? in all? (2) 
Probability that some have been wrongly assigned him. (3) Various meth- 
‘ods of testing whether or not a particular Psalm is to be regarded as 
. Davidic.t (4) David’s stylet (a) ‘terse, vigorous, rapid ;” (b) easy, limpid, 
showing no trace of conscious effort ;” (c) “ marked by unity of treatment 
and consecution of thought. (5) David’s language, classical, i. e., pure and 
without the Aramaic forms which characterize the later writers. 
3. Classification of David’s Psalms./—({1) Those which seem to have been 
written in connection with his persecution by Saul, viz., 7; 11; 34(?); 35; 
52; 54; 56; 57; 59(?); 142. (2) Those connected with the removal of the, 
ark to Jerusalem, viz., 15 ; 24; 30; 68(?); tor; 132.+' Those penned during 
his wars, viz., 2(?); 20; 21; 60(?); 110. (4) Those connected with his great 
sin, Viz., 32; 51. (5) Those connected with Adsalom's rebellion, 3; 4; 23; 
26 ; 27; 28; 37; 62(?); 69; 109. 
* The treatment here given is virtually that of the author, published in Toz Orp TesTaAMENT 
Srupent, Vol. VII. 
+ See Perowne’s commentary on Psalms (Drager, Andover), vol. I, pp. 4-17; article in Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary, ‘* Psalms ;” introductions to various commentaries. 
+ Murray, “‘ Origin and Growth of the Psalms,” pp. 133-143. 
{ This classification does not include all Psalms which may lay claim to Davidic authorship 
only those of which the historical situation is more or less clear. 
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Second Step: Hebrew Poetry. 


1, The Form of Hebrew Poetry.—(1) Study Pss. 1:2; 21:1,2 (R. V.), and 
note (a) that each verse has ¢wo lines or members in oh of which the same 
thought is expressed with slight modifications ; (b) that this method of expres- 

| sion, called parallelism, is the characteristic feature of Hebrew poetry ; and 

/ (c) that, wherever, as in these verses, there is practically a repetition of the 
same idea, the parallelism is called synonymous (cf. synonymous words, or 
| Synonymous phrases). (2) Study Prov. 10:1-5, and note that, in each 
verse, the second line or member is in antithesis (contrast) with the first; 
| this is antithetic parallelism. (3) Study Pss. 21:3; 25:6; 37:13; 42:1, and 

note that, in each verse, the first line does not furnish a complete thought, 

the second being needed to finish out the idea begun in the first; this is 
synthetic parallelism. (4) Study the parallelism of Ps. 15, and note that 
verses I and 2 have each two members, but that verses 3, 4, 5 have each 
| three members. (5) Study Ps. 18:6, and note that (a) the first and second 

| members are synonymous; (b) the third and fourth are synonymous; (c) 

| that the third and fourth, taken together, stand in the synthetic relation with 


(i.e., are needed to complete the thought of) the first and second. (6) Search 
in the Psalms for other and similar combinations. 

2. Characteristics of Hebrew Poetry.*—(1) Religious ; (a) the Hebrews were a religious 
nation, (b) religion finds its best expression in song, (c) the fact that it zs religious has given 
Hebrew poetry its pre-eminence over all other poetry. (2) Simple and Natural ; (a) 
Hebrew poetry is largely free from artificial limitations ; (b) the distinction between poetry 
and the style of prose is slight ; (c) ‘among the Hebrews all thought stands in immediate 
contact with living impressions and feelings, and so, if incapable of rising to the abstract, 

is prevented from sinking tosthe unreal”? (Robertson Smith). (3) Largely Subjective ; (a) 
iB the Hebrew poet writes of himself, out of himself, and for himself; (b) that which is out- 
Vf side is taken up because of its relation to what is within ; (c) ‘* Man’s inmost soul and all 
it the vast variety of human experience, are presented in Hebrew poetry as the common 
experience of humanity of all ages and of all lands.” (4) Sententious ; (a) brief, terse, 
i loosely connected ; (b) uttered as intuitions rather than as products of logical reflection ; 
} (c) the parts of a poem not always clearly distinguished ; (d) figures of speech extravagant 
in number, variety and character. (5) Rea/istic (a) Hebrew poets in close communion 
with nature; (b) all nature aglow with the glory of God; (c) all nature sharing in the 
destiny of man; (d) ‘‘ Hebrew poetry, therefore, excels all other poetry in its faithfulness 
to nature, its vividness and graphic power, its intense admiration of the beauties of nature, 
and reverence for its sublimities.”” 


Third Step: The Superscriptions. 


1. The Superscriptions.—(1) What proportion of Psalms have superscriptions ? 
(2) In which books of the Psalms are superscriptions more abundant? (3) 
Classify the superscriptions of the first and second books (1-41, 42-72) under 
the following heads: (a) authorship; (b) musical terms; (c) circumstances 

of writing. (4) What is meant by “for the chief musician”? (5) The 

fh authority of the superscriptions: (a) their evident antiquity (older than Sep- 
tuagint ; cf. also 1 Chron. 15:20, 21); (b) the fact that in the Hebrew they 

are a part of the Psalm; (c) their general agreement with the contents ; (d) 

the fact that they are prefixed not indiscriminately, but seemingly with great 

care. (6) Considerations opposing the authority of the superscriptions: 

(a) disagreement of MSS, and versions (Septuagint and Syriac) ; (b) super- 

scriptions in some cases contradicted by contents; (c) only the names of a 

few authors are given, when probably there were many ; (d) superscriptions 

concerning the circumstances of composition are given only in David's 


* Taken from Briggs’ ‘“ Biblical Study,” pp. 250-256. 
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Psalms; why not in others? (7) In view of these considerations, how may 
the superscriptioris be supposed to have arisen, and what in general, is 
their value? 


Fourth Step: Contents and Purpose ; Authorship. 


1. Authorship.*—(1) David ; number of his Psalms, and in what books? (2):Sons 
of Korah ; (a) who were they? (b) number of Psalms? (c) what representa- 
tion of God do these furnish (44:4; 47:2, 6,7; 84:3: 45:6)? (d) repre- 
sentation of Jerusalem (cf..Pss. 46; 47; 48; 87)? (e) the principal ideas 
characteristic of these Psalms? (f) what divine name is commonly used? 
(3) Asaph ; (a) who was (1 Chron. 16:5); 15: 17-21); (b) number? (c) 
representation of God (cf. 50; 75; 76; 82; and differently, 74:1; 77:20; 
78 : 52, 71, 72; 79:13; 80:1)? (d) use of divine names? (4) Zthan (cf. 89). 
(5) Solomon (cf. 72 and 127). (6) Moses (cf. go). 

2 Classification of Psalms according to Contents and Purpose.t—(1) Ais- 
torical ; study Pss. 106; 44; 46; 60; 78, noting (a) the stand-point from 
which they are written, (b) the spirit and purpose, (c) the elements charac- 
terizing the national songs of other peoples which these lack. (2) Personal ; 
study Pss. 3; 4; 5°; 35, noting (a) the circumstances under which they were 
written, (b) the various phases of feeling to which they give utterance, (c) the 
underlying principle applicable to individuals of all times. (3) Liturgical ; 
study Pss. 150; 24; 95; 96; 190, noting (a) the evident purpose of these 
Psalms, (b) their characteristic features, (c) relation sustained to them by 
modern hymns. (4) Psalms of Adoration ; study Pss. 65; 8; 19; 50; 90; 
104, noting (a) the attributes of God which are celebrated, (b) the breadth 
and scope of doctrinal statement, (c) the simplicity and grandeur ; (d) dis- 
tinguish between these Psalms and those classified as Hturgical. (5) Devo- 
tional ; study Pss. 23; 40; 42; 63; 110, as representative of this class 
noting (a) the recital of spiritual experience, (b) the importance attached to 
the condition of the heart, (c) the longing for communion with or light from 
God ; (d) the attitude assumed towards God’s Word ; (e) the characteristic 
features of other classes of Psalms which appear also in this class. (6) 
Didactic or Meditative ; study Pss.1; 15 ; 37; 101 ; 133; 139, as representa- 
tives of this class, noting (a) the general tone and spirit, (b) the tendency to 
compare the lot of the wicked with that of the righteous, (c) the lack of the 
real poetical element; (d) select Psalms of the classes already cited which 
might also be included in this division. (7) Messianic ; study Pss. 2; 16; 
22; 72, I10, as representatives of this class, noting (a) the historical basis, 
(b) the principle of the type therein illustrated, (c) the New Testament use 
of such Psalms, (d) the complete fulfillment in the Messianic kingdom. 
(8) So far as possible, classify the entire Psalter under these heads. 


Fifth Step: Use of the Psalms in the New Testament. 


1. Study Ps. 2: 1, 2, noting (a) the meaning of the passage if interpreted of David 
or Solomon, viz: A great rebellion against an authorized ruler ; (b) the mean- 
_ ing taken in Acts 4: 25-28, viz: Hostility to Christ of Herod and Pilate ; (c) 
the principle in accordance with which both these interpretations may be 
* See articles in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Korak, Asaph, etc.; also Perowne’s Commentary 
on Psalms, pp. 92 seq., and introductions to all commentaries. 
+ See Isaac Taylor’s ‘‘ Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” ch. ix. (a most instructive treatment), 
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accepted as correct, i. e., the type ; (d) the testimony of Acts 2:25, in refer- 
ence to the author and the source of the Psalm. 

2. Study Pe. 22:1, noting (a) its meaning in the mouth of David (or Jeremiah) ; 
what kind of a cry? (b) the use made of it by the Saviour, Matt. 27:46; 
Mark 15:34; (c) the explanation of this latter usage. 

3. Study Ps. 91:11, 12, noting (a) the natural meaning of the passage in its con- 
nection, (b) the application made in Matt. 4:6; Luke 4:10, 11; (c) the 
principle underlying this application. 

4. Compare in the same way the following: (a) Ps. 8:5-7 with Heb. 2:6-8; (b) 
Ps. 16: 8-11 with Acts 2:25-28, 31; Ps. 110:1 with Matt. 22:44; Mark 
12:36; Luke 20:42, 43; Acts 2:34, 35; 1 Cor.15:25, 27; Heb. 1:13; (c) 
Ps, 22 : 18 with John 19:24; (d) Ps. 69:4 with John 15 ; 25. 

5. On the ground of these passages, and others with which you are familiar, form- 
ulate two or three principles in accordance with which a large proportion 
of the quotations may be explained. 

6. As a matter of fact, the New Testament quotation often varies in form from the 
Hebrew, or the Septuagint, or both ; how is this to be explained ? 


STUDY XIV.—THE PSALMS OF DAVID—FIRST PERIOD. 


Remarks: 1. The Psalms of this period belong strictly to the period of history 
covered in 1 Samuel ; they are considered, however, in this connection in 
order to preserve the unity of treatment. 

2. It must be remembered that the tests by which a given Psalm is determined to 
be Davidic are largely subjective, and therefore more or less unsatisfactory. 


First Step: The Various Psalms of the Period. 


Read carefully Pss. 7; 52; 54; 56; 57; 142, and make notes under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1, The circumstances under which the Psalms seem (or claim) to have been 
written (see superscriptions). 

2. Expressions which they have in common. 

3. Phases of feeling to which they give utterance ; or elements in the character 
of the writer which they exhibit, e. g., 7:1, 10, 17; 54:4, 6. 

4. Expressions showing the writer’s ideas concerning God, God’s relation to 
man, 7:8, 9, I1; 52:1; 54:7; 56:8. 

5. Expressions showing the writer’s ideas concerning his own relation to his 
fellow men, or their relation to him, e. g., 7:2, 15, 16; 52:1, 7,8; 57:3; 
56:2, 5,6. 

6. Sentiments which would oppose the Davidic authorship of any one of these 
Psalms. 


Second Step: Psalm 56, Special Expressions and Parallelism. 


Take up exhaustively Ps. 56* and treat as follows: 

1. Read the Psalm carefully two or three times, and mark every expression 
which seems to need explanation, and by means of such helps as are within 
reach determine its force ; e. g., (v. 1) “swallow me up,” “all the day long ;” 
(v. 2) “fight proudly ;” (v. 4) “in God I will praise,” “flesh ;” (v. 5) “wrest my 

* Consult the various commentaries. 
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words ;” (v. 6) “waited for my soul ;” (v. 7) “cast down the peoples ;” (v. 8) 
“tellest,” “tears into thy bottle,” “thy book ;” (vs.10, 11) compare them with 
v. 4; (v.12) “thy vows ;” (v.13) “in the light of the living.” 

2. Study the parallelism of each verse; e. g., v. I, three members; 2 and 3 
synon. and together synth. with 1; v. 2, synon. or synth. ; v. 3, synth.; v. 4, 
1 and 2 synon., and together synth. with 3; v. 5. synon.; v. 6, same as v. 4; 
v. 7, acc. to margin, antith., but acc. to text, perhaps synon.; v. 8, three 
members ; vs. 9, 10, Synon. ; v. 11, synth. or synon. ; v. 12, synth. ; v. 13, four 


members, 3 and 4 synth., and together synth. with 2; 2,3 and 4 together 
synon. with 1. 


Third Step: Psalm 56, Particular Verses, Logical Connection. 


1. Determine the meaning and force of each particular verse; v. 1, a cry for 


help, because of danger ; v. 2, enemies oppose him in multitudes, continually 
and proudly; v. 3, in time of fear he trusts in God ; v. 4, since he trusts in 
God, how can man harm him? v. 5, they misrepresent him, occasion him 
sorrow ; v. 6, they dog his footsteps for an opportunity to take his life ; etc. 


2. Determine the logical connection which exists between each verse and that 


which precedes and follows it: (1) v. 2 is an enlargement of the second and 
third members of v. 1; v. 3, an expression of confidence in God, notwith- 
standing the situation described in v. 2; v. 4, a continuation of the thought 
of v.3. (2) v. 5, not connected with v. 4; v. 6, continuation of v. 5; v. 7, 
a prayer for the destruction of those described in vs. 5,6; v. 8 furnishes 
ground for the request made in v. 7, viz., God’s personal interest in him; 
v. 9, consequence of v. 8; vs. 10, I1, expression of confidence, in spite of 
the situation. (3) v. 12 expresses the writer’s sense of obligation in view of 
the deliverance which, in v. 13, he has already received or is sure to receive. 


Fourth Step: Psalm 56, Theme,, Superscription and Teaching. 


1. Discover the theme, and make an analysis of the Psalm upon the basis of 


this theme; e. g., with the theme Zrust in God in time of Danger, (1) vs. 
1-4, a cry for help, an expression of confidence ; (2) vs. 5-11, same thoughts 
expressed more strongly ; (3) vs. 12, 13, thanksgiving. 


2. Compare the superscription of the Psalm with its contents, and determine 


(1) whether there is any other external testimony in favor of the Davidic 
authorship (cf. 1 Sam. 21: 11-16; the word “escaped” in 22:1; 27-29) ; (2) 
whether there is anything inthe Psalm itself which favors the superscrip- 
tion ; (3) whether there is anything in the Psalm which opposes the super- 
scription. 


3. Accepting the Davidic authorship, review the Psalm, endeavoring to grasp 


as definitely as possible the entire situation which furnished the occasion, 
and to interpret the contents of the Psalm in accordance with this situation. 


4. Note carefully the teaching of the Psalm under the following heads: (1) 


Attitude of the wicked towards the righteous ; (2) God’s attitude towards the 
righteous : (3) God’s attitude towards the wicked ; (4) The confidence of the 
righteous in view of God’s protection ; (5) The duty of the righteous toward 
God in view of his protection. 
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Fifth Step: Special Treatment of the Psalms. 


Upon this or a similar model, take up and work out, so far as your time bash 
allow, other Psalms of this period, e. g., 52; 142. 


Sixth Step: Expressions referring to Uprightness, Perfection. 


1. Examine Ps. 7:3-5; 17:3; 18:20-22; 19:13, etc., and note expressions 
which seem to exhibit a self-righteous spirit. 

2. Compare, on the other hand, such expressions of an opposite character as are 
found in Ps. 51. 

3. Explain the sense in which the first class of passages is to be taken.* 


STUDY XV.—DAVID’S PSALMS—SECOND PERIOD. 


Remarks: 1. The work of the Bible-student is two-fold :—(1) To transfer him- 
self to the times and circumstances in which a given passage was first writ- 
ten; to study the passage in the light of these times and circumstances, and 
discover, from this study, the underlying principles which it illustrates and 
teaches. (2) Zo apply these principles to himself, his own times, his own cir- 
cumstances. We may, for convenience, term the first part of the work ang. 
the second application. 

2. We may divide all Bible-students into three classes :—(1) Those who study, but 
do not apply ; (2) Those who apply, but do not study ; (3) Those who study 
and apply. 

3. There are many good men who become so engrossed in the first part of the 
work, the critical study, that they lose sight of the end for which they took 
itup. This class is a select one, including many of the world’s greatest 
scholars, 

4. A large number of Bible-students spend all their time in applying—what? 
Their own ideas and conceits, their own fancies and errors; for they have 
not studied. They have actually forgotten that, in the work of application, 
one must have something to apply. Could any thing be more absurd? It 
is this mistake that is proving fatal in the case of a considerable proportion 
of Sunday-school Bible-work, namely, too much application, too little ma- 
terial to apply. 

4%. The ideal Bible-student is one who both studies and applies. This class needs 
to be increased. Who that is not now a member will join it? 


First Step: Psalms referring to the Removal of the Ark. 


Read carefully the Psalms supposed to refer of the removal of the ark to Jeru- 
salem, viz. : 15 ; 24; 30; 101 (comparing, perhaps, 68 ; 132),and make notes 
under the following heads: 

1. Circumstances under which they seem to have been written (see superscrip- 
tions). 

2. Expressions which they have in common, 

3. Phases of character or feeling to which they give utterance. 

4. Expressions indicating the writer’s ideas of God, of God’s relations to man, 
of man’s relations to God. 

5. Expressions which might seem to oppose the alleged circumstances under 
which the Psalm was written. 


* See Perowne’s Commentary on the Psalms, I, pp. 59, 61, and other commentaries ## Joc. 
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Second Step: Psalms referring to David’s Wars. , 


Read those Psalms which, perhaps, may have been written during his wars, viz., 
2(?); 20; 21; 60(?); 110, and make notes under the heads given above. 


Third Step: Special treatment of Pss. 20, 21. 


Treat Pss. 20. and 21 according to the outline given of Ps. 56, in the tenth 
“study,” considering in order,(1) the special expressions which need expla- 
nation, (2) the parallelism of each verse, (3) the meaning of each individual 
verse, (4) the logical connection existing between the several verses, (5) the 
theme and analysis of the Psalm, (6) the superscription in its relation to 
the contents, (7) the contents in view of the Davidic authorship, (8) the im- 
portant teachings of the Psalms. 


Fourth Step: Special treatment of Pss. 51, 32. 


Read Pss. 51 and 32 in connection with the story of David’s sin (2 Sam. 11; 12), 
and make notes under the following heads: 

1. The circumstances under which these Psalms were written : (a) Ps. 51, im- 
mediately upon his coming to realize the enormity of his sin; (b) Ps. 32, 
“a review of his experience somewhat later, in which he dwells upon the 
blessedness of forgiveness obtained, and describes the misery he had suf- 
tered while his sin was still unconfessed and unrepented of.” 

2.The expressions contained in each which relate (a) to the character of the 
sin ; (b) to his appreciation of his sinfulness ; (c) to his desire to be forgiven ; 
(d) to God’s attitude towards sinners. 

3, The support given by the contents of these Psalms to the statement of the 
superscriptions that they are Davidic. 

4. The apparent impossibility that vs. 18, 19 of Psalm 51 could have been 
written by David. 


Fifth Step ; The Imprecatory Element in the Psalms. 


The Imprecatory Element in the Psalms.* (1) Read Pss. 35 ; 58; 59; 69; 109° 
and note expressions which seem to have the force of curses, and to be 
uttered in a vindictive spirit. (2) Examine also Ps, 3:2, 7; 9: 2-4; 18:37- 
433 37: 12-15; 52:5-7; 63: 7-11; 137:7-9. (3) Weigh each of the follow- 
ing considerations, and decide whether individually or collectively they 
assist in a better comprehension of these passages :+ (a) The verbs should 
be translated as futures, and not as imperatives or optatives, e. g., Ps. 109: 9, 
His children shall be fatherless, etc., instead of Let his children be fatherless, 
etc.; but is this grammatically possible? (b) The Old Testament did not 
teach the duty of loving and forgiving enemies ; a-different standard existed ; 
but see Exod. 23:4,5; Prov. 24:17,18; 25:21,22; Ps.7:4, and story of 
Joseph in Genesis. (c) These denunciations are personal, and are to be 
judged as we judge David’s great sin; what objection to this view? (d) 
After all, this element is very slight, and to be explained as due to the vehe- 
mence of oriental expression. (e) These expressions are not personal ; David's 
enemies were God’s enemies ; it is because of the insults which God has 
received that he utters them ; David's feelings against his own enemies are 


* See introduction to various commentaries. 
Taken from Smith’s Bible Dictionary,” /mfrecatory Psalms. 
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described in Ps. 35:12, 13. (f) They are an expression of outraged justice, 
forbearance having ceased to be a virtue ; they express that feeling common 
to all ages, that the wicked deserve punishment. Do not many Christians 
of to-day gray that the convicted murderer may not escape hanging? (g) 
They are intended for dark days, days when the wicked are in power, when 
resentment becomes “the holiest of instincts,” 


STUDY XVI—DAVID’S PSALMS—THIRD PERIOD. 


Remarks: 1. Is there not danger, after all, that we shall expend all our energy in 
; seeking for traces of historical eonnection between a given Psalm and 
| the events which perhaps furnished the occasion of its origin, and forget 


what is of greater importance, the great teachings which the Psalm was in- 
tended to convey at the time of its writing, and during all time? 

2. In carrying out the plan of the “Inductive Bible Studies,” those who prepare 
them find difficulties of various sorts. Not the least among these is that of 
compressing into the space allotted the material that seems to demand ad- 
mission. Necessarily much must be omitted. Perhaps, as it is, the “studies” 
have been made too comprehensive. We can only repeat what was said in 
connection with the third “study.” 

3. The “studies” are intended for students of all classes. Among those who make 
use of them there will be differences in natural capacity for work, in oppor- 
tunities for study. Results will vary according to circumstances. One 
policy, however, must rule, whatever the circumstances: Only as much of 
the work outlined should be undertaken as can be mastered in the time one has to 
devote toit, Omit one-half, if necessary three-fourths, but /earn the remainder. 

4. The student has by this time learned that he is expected to do work for himself. 
Is not this, after all, the more satisfactory and profitable method ? 


First Step: Psalms relating to Absalom’s Rebellion. 


Read carefully the Psalms connected with Absalom’s rebellion, in the following 
order : (1) 63, written in the wilderness during the flight before the passage 
of the Jordan; (2) 3; 4, morning and evening hymns, after passing the 
Jordan ; (3) 26; 62, which perhaps refer to the traitors who deserted him ; 
(4) 23; compare v. 5 with 2 Sam. 17: 27-29; (4) 27; 28, during his exile at 
Mahanaim ; (5) 69; 109 (doubtful), which have been thought to refer to 
Ahithophel’s treachery ;—making notes under the following heads : 

1) Expressions which indicate an eager desire for the privileges of the sanctuary. 
2) Trust in God, that he will continue to help. 


3) Assurance that in the end he will be delivered. 
4) Internal evidence in favor of the Davidic authorship of any or all of these Psalms. 


Second Step: Psalm 23, Special expressions, and figures. 
Take up exhaustively Psalm 23, and treat as follows: 
1. Read the Psalm and mark every expression which seems to need explana- 
tion, and with such helps as are within reach determine its force; e. g., 
(v. 1) “my shepherd,” “I shall not want ;” (v. 2) “still waters,” better “waters 
of refreshment ;” (v. 3) “restoreth my soul” (cf. 19:7), “paths of righteousness,” 
“ for his name's sake ; “valley of the shadow of death,” better “valley of deep 
darkness,” “thy rod and thy staff,” (v. 5) ‘preparest a table” (2 Sam. 17: 17-29), 
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“in presence of mine enemies,” “anointed my head with oil,” “cup runneth 
over ;” (v.6) “goodness and mercy,” “will dwell in the house of the Lord,” 
better “JZ shall return to dwell,” etc.; “forever.” : 

2, Read vs. 1-4, and make an effort to interpret the language in strict accord 
with the figure ; determine whether there is a single expression which can- 
not to taken literally as if uttered bya sheep, (e. g., (a) “thou restorest my 
soul”=“thou dost revive, quicken me,” the words my soul being often 
used in the sense of my life, or even myself, me ; (b) “paths of righteousness,” 
etymologically paths of straightness (paths that are not crooked and diffi- 
cult) ; (c) “for his name's sake” = “for the sake of the shepherd’s reputation;” 
(d) “valley of deep darkness” = the dark ravines through which a Palestinian 
shepherd must often lead his flock), and note the influence of David’s early 
shepherd life upon the diction. 

3. Read vs. 5, 6, studying closely the second figure employed, that of a host, 
and compare with the narrative in 2 Sam. 17 : 27-29. 


Third Step: Psalm 23, parallelism, logical connection. 


1. Study the parallelism and strophic organization of the Psalm according to 
the following translation and division :* 
“Jehovah is | my shepherd | I cannot want. 
In pastures | of green grass | He causeth me to lie down; 
Unto waters | of refreshment | He leadeth me; 
Myself | he restoreth | —— 
“He guideth me | in paths | of righteousness | for His name’s sake ; 
Also | when I walk | in the valley | of dense darkness, 
I fear not | evil, | for thou art | with me; 
Thy rod | and Thy staff | they | comfort me. 
“He prepareth | before me | a table | in the presence | of my adversaries ; 
Has he anointed | with oil | my head, | my cup | is abundance; 
Surely goodness | and mercy | pursue me | all the days | of my life, 
And I shall return | to dwell inthe house | of Jehovah | for length | of days.’’ 


[This presentation is three-fold: (1) three strophes each of four lines; (2) the parallelism of 
the members; (3) the measurement, viz.: /irs¢ strophe, three measures or tones; second, four 
measures ; ¢hird, five measures.] 

2. (a) Note the difference between Professor Briggs’ translation and that of the 
R. V.; (b) determine the meaning and particular force of each line, as above 
presented ; (c) determine the logical connection between each line and that 
which precedes and follows it ; (d) determine the general force of each of 

- the three strophes and the relation which they sustain to each other. 


Fourth Step : Psalm 23, Theme, date and teaching. 


1. Discover the theme of the Psalm and make an analysis upon the basis of 
this theme. 

a. Consider the three views which are maintained as to the time in David's 
life at which this Psalm was composed ; viz.: (1) when he was a youth shep- 
herding his father’s flocks ; (2) when he was fleeing from Absalom ; (3) 
when old and ready to die, he looks back upon his life fraught with so many 
dangers ;—and produce reasons for and against each. 

* By Prof. C. A. Briggs, in “‘Biblical Study,” pp. 282, 283. It is given here because the old 
translation has become so familiar to all readers as to have lost its force in many particulars. 
16 
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3. Note carefully the teachings of.the Psalm under the following heads: (1) 
God’s care manifested towards those who are in his keeping ; (2) The situa- 
tion of men as a result of this care. 


Fifth Step: Special treatment of the Psalms. 


Upon this or a similar model take up and work out other Psalms of this period, 
€. 8, 3; 4; 27 or 69. 


Sixth Step: The Messianic Element in the Psalms. 


The Messianic Idea in the Psalms.* (1) Note in Psalms 2; 20; 21; 45; 72; 
110; the various representations of the Messiah as King. (2) Note i in Pss. 
22; Se, the expressions which refer to the Messiah as a prophet and sufferer 
(3) Note in Ps. 110 the representation of the Messiah as a priest. (4) In 
what sense may these Psalms have been true of David or the original 
speaker, and yet, at the same time, true of the Messiah? (5) Granting that 
Ps. 40: 7-9 (Heb. 10: 5-7) is Messianic, it is possible for vs. 10-12 of the 
same Psalin to be so interpreted?. Why not? Inference to be drawn to the 
this? (6) In the same way, (a) Ps. 41:9, according to John 13: 18, refers to 
the Messiah ; but (b) is the first half of this verse quoted by Christ ; and (c) 
would v. 10 be possible in the Messiah’s mouth ? (7) On the ground of these 
passages formulate two or three principles in accordance with which the 
Messianic application of the various Psalms seems to be regulated.+ 
* Consult various commentaries, especially Perowne, on the individual Psalms ; introduction 
to Perowne’s commentary, pp. 41-54; Briggs’ ‘Messianic Prophecy,” pp. 60-63. 


t See-Gardiner’s “Old and Sow Testaments in their Mutual Relations.” Lects. viii.-xii. 
New York : ¥ames Pott & Co. 


Synopses of Important Articles. 


Synopses of Important Articles, 


The Chronology of Israel and Assyria in the Reign of Shalmaneser II.* 
—In Shalmaneser’s Monolith Inscription occurs the name A-ha-ab-bu Sir-’-lai, 
On the Black Obelisk occurs the name $a-u-a abal Hu-um-ri-i. Do these names 
designate respectively “ Ahab of Israel,” and “Jehu son of Omri?” As for the 
first, against this view is (1) the use of the name Sir-’-lai here only to designate 
Israel ; (2) the orthographical difference between the Assyrian names and the 
Hebrew ; (3) the improbability of Ahab sending 2,000 chariots as the inscription says 
that A-ha-ab-bu did; (4) the difficulty of chronology ; (5) the fact that the other 

_ kings mentioned in the B. O. passage were all Hittites. As for the second name, 
it is stated that the tribute was received from Ja-u-a in the 18th year of Shalman- 
eser. This will not synchronize with any year of Jehu. It is therefore suggested 
that Ja-u had become a general title for Israelitish kings and was considered as a 
sufficient designation by the Assyrians for the king reigning at any particular 
time, when accompanied by the name of the country, capital ordynasty. Atleast 
the chronology makes it certain that both these names could not be identified 
with these two Jewish kings. One or the other, if not both, are thus wrongly 
identified. The conclusions are (a) A-ha-ad-bu Sir-’-lai was not Ahab, of Israel ; 
(b) $a-u-a abal Hu-um-ri-i was not Jehu, son of Omri, but the contemporary 
king over the land of Israel, who, by the date, we identify with Jehoahaz. This 
identification explains 2 Ki. 13:5,6. The “saviour” was Shalmaneser. We 
thus obtain a perfect agreement of the Assyrian and Hebrew chronology for the 
period of the first twenty-one years of the reign of Shalmaneser. Sir-’-lai is re- 
garded as “ prince of Sir,” a city which is identified as being near the scene of 
the battle of Karkhar. 
ministers and students are taking interest in Assyriological literature ss related to the ‘Bible. 


Judas Iscariot.}—The choice of Judas as an apostle was natural to Jesus (1) 
from a theological point of view, considering his work or his person ; (2) in view 
of the need that he experience by the treachery of Judas the worst kind of suffer- 
ing; (3) in view of the ways of God, who permits others to perish in spite of high 
privileges. The career of Judas was also natural. Jesus’ phrase “ Did I not 
choose you the Twelve, and one of you is a devil?” presents the problem and 
hints at the explanation: Judas is not now what he was then; the choice was 
prior to the degradation. Following the course of the Scripture statements, we are 
struck by the taciturnity of Judas. Almost from the first he must have had a 
baffled sense of unfitness for his calling, mingled with eager desire to secure the 
great things which Jesus promised. He thus lay warily silent awaiting develop- 
ments. But Jesus’ disregard of popular applause and neglect of chances, would 
vex and chafe him, while he still lingered on hoping for the kingdom. The opera- 


* By Rev. Joseph Horner, D.D., in The Methodist Review, Sept.-Oct., 1889, pp. 711-724. 
+ By the Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., in The Zxfositor, Sept., 1889, pp. 161-174. 
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tion with varying intensity of these two forces, personal alienation from Christ 
and selfish adhesion to his party, explains the conduct of Judas. Jesus would not 
remove him but he would hold the door open for him to depart: ‘‘Do ye also choose 
to go away ?” It was natural that Judas should stay. It was also natural that he 
should be full of the fury of disappointment. As higher impulses died in him, 
he grasped at petty dishonest gains. Hence the loss of the price of the ointment 
exasperated him. Now the devil makes his home in him. Note his iron nerve at 
the Supper. He would stand by hoping for news which he could carry to the 
priests. Jesus dismisses him. When the betrayal was over, it was natural that 
the difference between the contemplation of guilt and the actual burden of it 
should alarm his soul too late. No further intuition led him to seek pardon from 
the all-merciful one. So he goes to his own place, the only mortal whose dark 


fate we surely know. 


A presentation closely following the facts and statements of the Scripture on this dark prob- 
lem. The positions are not always clearly indicated but the drift of the article is similar to that 
of Prof. Ballantine in the August Srupgent, with which the view may be compared. 


The Age and Authorship of Ecclesiastes.*—The testimony of the hook 
tself to its age and author is not to be rejected without demonstrative proof of its 
worthlessness. What are the arguments urged against it? (1) the passage 1 : 16. 
But the reference is to the line of kings and princes from the days of Melchisedek ; 
(2) in 1: 12 a king of the past is represented as speaking. But the better mean- 
ing is “ When I became king” etc.; (3) the state of affairs social and political de- 
scribed in the book. But all this did exist in Solomon’s reign, and wise and 
powerful ruler as he was, he was unable to solve the social problem; (4) certain 
historical allusions to later times, e. g., 4:13, 14; 10:16, 17. These are far- 
fetched ; (5) the presence of passages which attack Essene principles, e. g., 9: 2, 
9; 10:15; 4:9-12; and those of other sects. These can be fairly explained 
otherwise ; (6) the use of Koheleth instead of Solomon. The meaning of Kohe- 
leth is ‘‘she who collects,” referring to the soul of the author. Solomon’s name is 
withheld because as king, the one who by his name was to make peace, he confesses 
that he could not fulfill his mission ; (7) the book contains Greek philosophy, the 
search for the “‘summum bonum.” But the same appears in Ps. 39. Neither the 
method employed nor the results arrived at betray any non-Jewish element; (8) the 
style and diction of the book, This is explained somewhat by the peculiar sub- 
ject and its peculiar treatment, demanding a special vocabulary. The words can 
all be satisfactorily explained. ‘‘ Koheleth” does not contain, therefore, any facts 
or circumstances that necessarily point to a period later than Solomon. It is sossi- 
bie that the ideas and arguments taught by him were handed down and written at 
a later time. Certain positive arguments for the Solomonic authorship are (1) 
Koheleth is King over Israel in Jerusalem. Solomon was the last one who satis- 
fies this statement ; (2) the wisdom claimed by Koheleth fits Solomon ; (3) the ex- 
travagant expenditures could have been made only by Solomon; (4) the long 
course of experience befits Solomon’s long reign ; (5) the disappointments which 
made success seem a vanity were in line with Solomon’s experiences ; (6) the ex- 
perience of rebellion and usurpation (8 : 9) befits Solomon’s youth ; (7) the likeness 
of Ecclesiastes in many sentiments to other writings attributed to Solomon. 


A vigorous re-statement of the traditional view of the authorship of Ecclesiastes. The review 
of objections to this view is much stronger than the positive proofs presented. The article will re- 


pay study. 
* By Dr. M. Friedliinder, in The Yewish Quarterly Review, July, 1889, pp. 359-375. 
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Paul’s Doctrine of the Old Testament.*—It is worth while to turn away from 
the various current theories concerning the Old Testament to Paul’s view of it as 
seen in 2 Tim.3:15-17. That the phrase “sacred scriptures” are the Old Testa- 
ment writings is, whether the article be regarded as genuine or not, undoubted. 
And whether the phrase “all scripture” means “ the whole of,” or “every part of” 
scripture, is practically unessential as is also whether “theopneustic” is a predi- 
cate or attributive adjective. The meaning is the same either way. The essential 
fact is that Paul makes two assertions concerning the Old Testament Scriptures. 
1. They are theopneustic. This means “breathed by God,” either “made by 
God’s breath,” spoken by him, or, what is much to be preferred, “ breathed into 
by God,” filled with, redolent of, God. Paul then teaches that the Old Testament 
is in all its parts a divine message. 2. They are “ profitable.” Remember that 
this was spoken to a Christian man of high attainments. Paul here teaches the 
complete divinity and ceaseless usefulness of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
There is no part of them not filled with God; there can come no time when any 
part of them shall lose value as an aid to holy living. Note some needful adjust- 
ments of our modern thinking to this apostolic testimony. (a) Theories as to the 
origin of these scriptures must not conflict with Paul’s view that they are every- 
where divine. Let us prosecute the higher criticism but beware of theories that 
require for their support the assumption of fraud, mistakes, inconsistencies in the 
origin of Old Testament books. (b) Theories of the development of doctrine must 
not conflict with the Pauline statement that every word of this Old Testament is a 
word of God. While we may find progress, let us not find false and unworthy 
conceptions in some writings—grant incompleteness but not falsity ; undeveloped 
morality, not immorality. (c) Theories of interpretation must square with Paul’s 
_ view of the profitableness of the whole Old Testament. We will not limit the 
scripture in its meaning to what the latest. theory of historical development will 
allow to have been currently believed by the contemporaries of its several writers. 
This Word has a “springing” sense, rising with the progress of knowledge. It 
is good science to see in the Old Testament all that God has placed in it and to 
draw out of it all that the full glory of the New Testament revelation brings into 
relief in its words, (d) Theories as to the proper use of this Scripture must be 
adjusted to this doctrine of its permanent value for the edification of the Christian. 
Not indiscriminate use of proof texts is encouraged, but unhesitating employment 
of plain statements of doctrine or duty. (e) Following Paul’s teaching we shall 
avoid the danger of worshiping the letter while we give Scripture its due honor. 
He adds that the Word is profitable “through faith.” Faith, not the Scriptures, 
is the real dynamic of the Christian life. 


A masterly presentation of a subject of vital importance to every thoughtful student of the Old 
Testament. The distinctions drawn and points made are of the utmost value. No more profitable 
exercise could be engaged in by any minister or teacher than the careful study of the positions of 
this article, in connection with an equally valuable paper by Prof. McCurdy entitled ‘* Proportion 
and Method in Old Testament Study,”’ recently published in this Journal (OL> Tgstament Stu- 
DENT, Vol. viii), which considers the subject from a somewhat different point of view. 


The Creative Laws and the Scripture Revelation.{—It is proposed to 
examine the general teaching of Scripture concerning the world in the light of six 
laws of science. 1. The law of progress, from lower to higher. Science declares 
that this law holds good in creation and history. Has it become inoperative with 

* By Rev. Professor B. B. Warfield, D.D.,in The Presbyterian Quarterly, July, 1889, pp. 389- 


406. 
+ By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., in The Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1889, pp. 393-424. 
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man who may be styled the end of creation? Plainly not. The only end of crea- 
tion is the perfect, hence the law must hold good till some form of embodied life 
shall image God. Now the New Testament reveals a being who is himself a per- 
fect representation of God and the first of a new order of manhood begotten into 
the image of God. Hence here Scripture and science are at one. 2. The law of 
progress by ages. Science speaks of geological periods, clearly distinguished, 
marked by the dominance of a new type of life. So does Scripture recognize this 
plan and with its atoms of the present and the future is using strictly scientific 
language. 3. The law of anticipative or prophetic forms. Has this recognized 
principle whereby forms of one age are prefigured in the age preceding ceased? 
There is no reason for thinking so. Scripture substantiates the suggestion of 
science by revealing in the present the coming race in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth who manifested the “ powers of the world to come.” 4. The law of 
creative interpositions. Conceding much to natural causes working by an evolu- 
tionary process it yet remains as a scientific fact that much of the progress of life 
can be explained only by the law of creative interposition, as eminent scientists 
acknowledge. Here science and scripture agree as to the past. What science 
suggests as to the future, scripture clearly asserts in its doctrine of a “ new heaven 
and a new earth” brought into being by a display of divine creative power. 5. The 
law of exterminations. This is witnessed to by many facts in the life history of the 
earth. One geological age succeeds another and the chief living species of the 
former age disappear. Scripture tells of the deluge and prophesies that the pres- 
ent age will give way to the “age to come” through a catastrophe involving the 
extirpation of the life which is disqualified for the new epoch. 6. The law of 
preparation. Each age of the earth’s formation prepared for the next, so science 
tells us. The Scripture declares that the present is such an age. Not only ina_ 
physical sense may this be true, but especially morally and spiritually. Regenera- 
tion and sanctification are preparatory processes, What then is our conclusion if 
not that Scripture is in accord with science, simply taking up the record where 
geology leaves it and carrying on its laws into the present and future. Note the 
apologetic value of our results (a) in the comparison in this respect of Christianity 
with heathen religions in which we find few traces of these laws; (b) in the argu- 
ment for the intrinsic probability of the truth of Christian doctrine; (c) in their 
bearing on the theodicy. The preparatory character of the present explains many 
dark things in it and bids us look forward and upward for the consummation. 

An ingenious, well-argued and fascinati 


me eugemant, The reasoning is not always conclusive, 
but the presentation is suggestive and stimulating. 


The Man of Sin.* Paul imparts to the Thessalonian church for their comfort 
certain definite disclosures concerning the Lord’s coming. Then to check their 
restlessness he suddenly reveals the figure of the Man of Sin. This man of law- 
lessness is identified here with the corrupt and impious Judaism of the apostolic 
age. I. Before verifying this, some preliminary considerations are (1) while the re- 
lation of New Testament prophecy to this Book of Daniel is close, here Paul is not 
interpreting a former prophecy of Daniel but communicating a new one and the re- 
lation between the old and the new is of the most general kind. (2) Again the pas- 
sage is only an aside, a supplement and hence imparts no full instruction. (3) Paul’s 
doctrine of the Parousia is the same as that of the Gospels. While ¢/e fulfillment 
is at the end, a fulfillment is found in the destruction of Jerusalem. (4) The “Man 


* By Prof, Wm. Arnold Stevens, in The Baptist Quarterly Review, July 1889, pp. 328-360. 
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of Sin” is no person but a personification of a principle or an agency of the 
human sphere. II. Proceeding now to the main features of the description we 
have (1) lawlessness, wilful : (2) opposition to Christ and his kingdom; (3) self- 
deification ; (4) mystery; (5) lying pretensions and false miracles; (6) to be 
revealed before the Parousia ; (7) the revelation delayed bya restrainer, generally 
admitted to be the Roman Imperial government ; (8) doomed to destruction at the 
Parousia. III. The description fits the anti-christian Judaism of the apostolic 
age. (1) Lawlessness was its leading trait, as seen in the trial of Jesus, in the in- 
surrections culminating in Bar-Cochba. (2) Opposition to Christ and his kingdom 
manifested in persecution. (3) Self-deification was the spirit and tendency of the 
Jewish hierarchy. (4) The mystery of the working of the Jewish authority was 
well-known. (5) Lying pretensions, etc., were characteristic of them, e. g., Simon 
Magus. (6 and 7) Probably for a time about the year 66 the Romans withdrew for 
a time from Judea thus revealing the iniquity of the Jewish system by developing 
the fanaticism of the nation. (8) This Jewish power was destroyed in the taking 
of Jerusalem. A “ parousia” this was, but does not preclude a profounder one. 
IV. Compare the allusions to contemporaneous facts. Paul evidently refers to a 
phenomenon of his own time as the tenses show. V. As to other interpretations 
(1) the language does not fit the Emperor Nero; (2) the line of Roman emperors is 
equally objectionable; (3) the Papacy could not have been in the mind of the 
Apostle if we admit that the restraining power is the Roman government. VI. The 
present teachings of this subject are (1) lawlessness as one of the distinguishing 
features of sin is one of the great faults of our age ; (2) sin is infinitely selfish and 
stands over against the Christian self-renunciation ; (3) sin will not die out in the 
process of human development but by supernatural power will at last be brough 
to an end. 


A careful, thoughtful and scholarly discussion of a difficult theme. 


Critical and Exegetical Notes. 


Critical and Exegetical Aotes. 


Text and Context; A Criticism on a Passage of Exposition in Dr. Briggs’ 
Messianic Prophecy.” 


On page 68 the passage narrating the creation of mankind is taken up. It is 
stated: “The poet represents that mankind was endowed with the image and 
figure of the heavenly intelligences with whom God consulted in making our 
race.” On page 148 it is stated: “In dignity he was made to fall a little short of 
those divine beings who are associated with God as heavenly intelligences, or, as 
we now say, the angels.” On page 147, note 3, it is stated of the rendering in the 
Authorized Version of “ange/s” in Psalm 8, “ This is not strictly correct, because 
it would exclude the divine Being Himself. But it is incorrect to think of the 
divine Being alone as inthe Revised Version. Elohim refers to the divine beings, 
the godlike ones, the heavenly intelligences, who reflect the divine majesty.” 

These passages together teach that the heavenly intelligences comprise the angels, 
and also God and the angels. The author’s exposition of Gen. 1:26 sets forth, 
therefore, that mankind is created in the image and according to the figure of God 
and the angels. On page 69, note 1, we_learn that this is the view of Philo, Tar- 
gum, Jonathan, Raschi, Aben Ezra, Gabler and Delitzsch. On page 70, note 1, it 
is stated that “ Some theologians refer the form to the higher nature of man. But 
there is nothing in the text or context to suggest such an interpretation.” These 
words convey the reason sufficient to set aside the view of the theologians referred 
to in the note. It is the same standard of text and context I shall apply to the 
exposition of Gen. 1: 26-30. What says the text? “And God said, let us make 
mankind in our image and according to our figure.” We read that God said. 
Then follows what he said. In the plural first person Jet us, our image, our figure, 
it is certain from the text that God is included as one of the individuals comprised 
in the us and our. That is all the text imparts to identify the persons designated 
by its plural forms. We now turn to the context tosee if that has any information 
to give. It is found a little below: 

“ And God created mankind in his image, 
In the image of God he created him, 
Male and female he created them.” 


The context distinctly and repeatedly refers the creating (the Jet us make of verse 
26) to God, and the image to God. The context tells us that God isthe only actor 
in creation, and that he is the only original for the image. No angels are men- 
tioned. No one however erudite in biblical hermeneutics can find mention of the 
angels in either text or context. Following Dr. Briggs’ own reasoning of note 1, 
page 70, to read in Gen. 1: 26-30, that angels are associated with God in council, 
in creating, in furnishing an original or model for the image and figure for man- 
kind, is an interpretation that finds no suggestion for its foundation in either text 
- orcontext. Why does the learned author not elucidate and prove his exposition 
by reference to text and context? Instead he only alludes for support to the 
names given in note 1, page 69. If it is erroneous to read in the text an allusion 
to the Trinity, it is equally erroneous to read in the text an allusion to the angels. 
The 7Z>inity is not mentioned in the plurals of verse 26, neither are the angels 
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mentioned in them. If it is unwarranted telescoping of later unfoldings of revela- 
tion into the earlier statements of Scripture, it is equally wrong to pack the later 
developments in angelology into this very early text. If the former is unscholarly, 
the latter is unscholarly none the less, It is more unscholarly. For later Scrip- 
ture nowhere teaches that the angels were associated with God as agents and 
originals in the great work of creating and endowing the human race; while it 
does teach that the God of Gen. 1:26 is composed of three persons, The view 
held by the learned author seems to be based upon the later Jewish angelology. 
But the later angelology of the Jews is fantastic and unwarranted by Scripture. 
The context limits us to only ome being as the author of man’s creation, and as the 
original of the image in which he was created. But the text givesa plural. It 
tells of more than one person. But the context forbids us to step outside of the 
divine Being to find these additional persons designated by the text. The plurals 
of the text /et us make, our image, our figure, are limited by the context to the divine 
Being. That is the force of verse 27. The teaching of text and context is that 
somehow in the divine Being there is a plurality of persons, but itis not explained 
how many, neither is the nature of this plurality further explicated. The angels 
of Prof. Briggs are extraneous alike to text and context. Comparing the view of 
Prof. Briggs with that of the older interpreters, the balance of favor inclines toward 
the older interpreters. For this very simple reason the Trinity is developed in 
later revelation, but that the angels are agents in man’s creation is not. On the 
other hand it is contrary to the whole trend of all the teaching of the whole Scrip- 
ture, both of early and of late. There is subject matter in this very passage that 
will serve as an illustration to the subject in hand, and also cast further light upon 
it. It is stated : 
“In the image of God he created him, 
Male and female he created them.” 


In the first part of the text man is regarded as one, “him.” In the second part 
it is told that this one comprises two, namely, two corresponding opposites, male 
and female. But we do not go outside of the limits of mankind to find who con- 
stitute the plural “them.” Neither should we go outside the divine Being to the 
angels to find the plurals of verse 26. It appears that the constitution of mankind 
as male and female has something to do with the image of God in which mankind 
is created. In verse 26 man’s dominion over creation is described. It is further 
detailed in verse 28 ff. It is conceded on every hand that this lordship over creation 
on the part of man is in virtue of the image of God in which he was created. In 
the heart of this passage occurs verse 27. It is opened by the twice repeated 
declaration that God created man in hisimage. And it closes with the declaration 
that God created man male and female. There is no reason that we should accept 
man’s lordship over creation as the image of God in him, and reject the creating 
of man as male and female, as a constituent part of that same image. The relation 
of the last clause of verse 27 to its context, forbids us to interpret it otherwise. 
We have in the one mankind two persons, two corresponding opposites, which to- 
gether constitute a complete humanity, ome mankind. If we apply this image of 
God back again to God himself (Acts 17: 28), and to his plural speech in verse 26, 
one might be led to conclude that also in the Divine Being there is somehow a 
plurality of persons, a number of corresponding opposites, which harmoniously 
blend toform one God. That at any rate is study of text and context, but the angels 
of this exposition are not. 

J. Dyx, Sodus, N. Y. 
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A Commentary on Esther. 


An Explanatory Commentary on Esther, with four Appendices, consisting of the 
Second Targum translated from the Aramaic with notes, Mithra, the winged bulls 
v Persepolis, and Zoroaster. By Professor Paulus Cassel, D. D. Bone db by 
and Aaron Bernstein. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1888, Pp. 400. Price, 
The learning of Dr. Cassel is undoubted. He has not the faculty, however, 

of organizing his knowledge so as to present an orderly and attractive commen- 

tary. The present work on Esther is a mass of curious learning combined with 
trivial and commonplace observations in morals and religion. So-called “ illustra- 
tive material” is gathered from all parts of the world and all periods of history, 
which more frequently makes “ darkness visible.” The Book of Esther is, doubt- 
less, a difficult book to comment upon, but certainly a more scientific and useful 
work than this ought to have been produced by so eminent a scholar as Dr. Cassel. 

Sober and sensible opinions stand side by side with the wildest fancies of Jewish 

rabbis. The commentary, itself, is ia sore need of a judicious and scientific editor. 

If some well-trained and scholarly student could condense and rearrange it, the 

book would be much more useful. At present it is a store-house of materials for 

the future commentator but of little value to the average student of the Book of 

Esther. 


Weiss’ Introduction to the New Testament. 


A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Trans- 
lated from the German by A. J. K. Davidson. 2 volumes. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. 1889. Price, $4.00. 

It is a gratification to all American biblical scholars to welcome a translation of 

a work containing the mature conclusions upon questions of New Testament . 

criticism of so eminent a scholar as Professor Weiss. It supplies a want which 

is not fully met by any of the many treatises which discuss the same range of ques- 
tions. Holtzmann’s Introduction is a dry compend of opinions ; Hilgenfeld’s is 
too much affected by the destructive criticism of the Tiibingen school to receive 
the approval of most scholars. The Introduction by Bleek, though one of the 
ablest that has ever appeared, is, in some points, behind the times in its critical 
conclusions. Mangold’s edition of Bleek aims, indeed, to bring the work up to 
the present stage of investigation by adding supplementary and correcting notes, 
but this method yields an unsatisfactory result. The reader has before him two 
books side by side continually antagonizing each other. Moreover, some of the 
opinions of the editor seem to us as little justified by criticism as do those of the 
original author on the same points. The recent volume on Introduction by Dr. 

Marcus Dods contains a terse and interesting presentation of the questions relat- 

ing to the various New Testament books, but is too elementary for any but begin- 

ners in this study and too non-committal upon points of capital importance to 
satisfy the inquirer who consults it. 
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The work of Weiss is elaborate and exhaustive. The author has embodied in 
it the results of a long and brilliant career as New Testament specialist. He has 
distinguished himself especially by his investigations into the Synoptic problem. 
The details of his theory upon the origin and relation of the Synoptic gospels 
were fully presented some years ago in two volumes upon the gospels of Matthew 
and Mark and their parallel passages. Stated in few words the theory of Weiss is 
that the writing by the Apostle Matthew to which early writers refer under the name 
of Logia or Oracles and which they declare to have been written in Aramaic, is the 
oldest primitive document whose presence we can distinctly trace in our Synoptics. 
It entered most fully into the first gospel and thus gave to it the name of Matthew. 
Viewing the gospels in their present form, Weiss holds that Mark is the oldest 
and thinks that it was used by the writers of the first and third. There is thus a 
double direct relation between the first and second gospels; both are dependent 
upon acommon writing (the Zogia) and the first is again dependent upon the 
second. The third gospel is largely dependent upon the second, but between the 
first and third there is no direct interdependence. This theory is wrought out 
with great ability and acumen and while grave difficulties may be urged against 
some of its features, it appears to us, on the whole, to account for the phenomena 
of the Synoptic gospels more satisfactorily than most of the views which have 
been current. 

We think that those who consult Weiss’ Introduction will recognize in him a 
happy union of the progressive and conservative spirit in biblical investigation. 
He is a striking illustration of the fact that the most strictly critical processes are 
not necessarily destructive in their tendency and result. Weiss is hampered by 
no theory of what the facts of Scripture must be. He does not, as has been so 
often done in all ages, determine the results to which he must come in advance in 
order to reach them. He pursues untrammelled the methods of both the Higher 
and the Lower Criticism. The many American students who have attended his 
lectures will never forget the vehemence with which he attacks arbitrary interpre- 
tations and conclusions which are determined by dogmatic bias. Yet, Weiss, with 
all these free and, as many would think, radical tendencies, comes to essentially: 
orthodox conclusions and champions evangelical beliefs distinctively upon the 
basis of free and searching criticism. This fact lends a special interest and im- 
portance to his position and work for all who are zealous for evangelical truth. 

We. commend this work to the attention of all earnest students of the New 
Testament. It will richly repay a careful study. The man who will master the 
contents of these volumes will know the things most important to be known 
about New Testament Criticism and the man who imbibes its spirit will be pre- 
pared for a candid and reverent study of the important questions which relate to 
the origin, genuineness and credibility of the books of the New Testament. 


Word Studies in the Writings of John. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. Vol. 11. The Writings of John ; the Gospel, 
the Epistles, the Apocalypse. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1889. 8vo, pp. 607. Price, $4.00. 

The title of this work is a very modest one. Its contents are much more than 
studies of words in the New Testament. They embrace a somewhat thorough 
presentation-of the course of thought in chapters and the exegetical treatment of 
verses and phrases where difficulties present themselves, The order of treatment 
is not topical but the material is taken up as it presents itself in the book or chap- 
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ter which is under consideration. In other words while it does not claim to be a 
commentary and in some respects does not come into comparison with that species 
of religious literature, in other and very important respects the work may be said 
to be as good a commentary as can be obtained upon the New Testament. 

A thorough and complete commentary should deal with the words, the sentences 
and the larger sections of the material as they may be explained and illustrated 
and gathered up in the light of lexical, grammatical, historical and theological 
knowledge. Few commentaries do this. The larger proportion omit what is in 
this volume done so well—the study of the words and phrases from the point of 
view of lexicon and grammar. It is particularly true of the Old Testament and 
hardly less so in the case of the New, that many commentaries otherwise useful 
are rendered unreliable if not largely worthless, because their authors are ignorant 
of the lexical and grammatical knowledge so fundamentally necessary for sound 
and safe exegesis, or if not ignorant are extremely negligent in its application. 
In this respect the work of Dr. Vincent is most commendable. He does not fur- 
nish much that is original and probably would be the first toacknowledge it. But 
he has culled much valuable material from trustworthy sources with sound judg- 
ment. It is so arranged and presented that intelligent students of the English 
Scriptures can use it with great profit. 

Those who are able to obtain these volumes will find them most valuable. With 
this series when complete and a good modern commentary upon the New Testa- 
ment, the student will find himself amply furnished and will be saved the pur- 
chase of a multitude of other and less useful books. 

It is a great pity that the author or publishers felt compelled to present the 
material in so bulky and so costly a shape. There is no reason why the size of 
these volumes should not have been reduced at least two thirds. The very class 
of people for whom they seem to be prepared and to whom they are most useful 
will be restrained from purchasing them by their size and cost. Thick paper and 
large type make a sumptuous and beautiful volume, but in books for the many are 
out of place. The fact that, as the volumes increase, more and more space will 
be devoted to cross-references and the reader will be required to possess the entire 
set to make a satisfactory use of any one part—this adds weight to our criticism. 
More than a few pages in the portion here devoted to the Revelation are occupied 
merely with references to the author’s previous volume on the Synoptic Gospels. 
In three or four handy volumes this series of Word-studies would be within the 
reach of ten times as many as will be able now to purchase it. The volumes 
could also be improved in their utility byinserting at the top of each page the 
chapters and verses which are being treated on that page. As it is now, one who 
refers to the book for its help on a particular verse must search about for the be- 
ginning of the chapter and carefully follow along until the passage is reached. 
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American and Foreign Publications. 


202. Books of the Bible briefly Analyzed. By 
A. Schultze, President of Moravian Theolog- 
ical Seminary. $0.20. 

203. Kompendium der biblischen Theologie d. 
Alten u. Neuen Testaments. By K. Schlott- 
mann. Hrsg. v. E. Kiihn. Leipzig: Dérff- 
ling und Franke, 1889. 4M. 

204. La Sainte Bible, avec commentaire 
@ apres Calmet, les saints pores et les exégites 
anciens et modernes. T. 1: Genese, Exode. 
By J. A. Petit. Arras: libr. Sueur-Charrney 


1889. 

205. Yacob and Fapheth: Bible Growth and 
Religion from Abraham to Daniel. Ilus- 
trated by contemporary history. By the 
author of in Creation.’”’ 7%4xs5, pp. 
xii, 255. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.25. 

206. Die Geologie u. das Paradies. By A. 
Urbas. Laibach, v. Kleinmayr u. Bamberg. 
1889. M., 1.50. 

207. What Moses saw and heard; or, The 
Idea of God in the Old Testament. By A.O. 
Butler. Chicago: R. R. Donnelly and Sons. 
Pp. 434. 

208. The People’s Bible. Discourses on Holy 
Scripture. Vol. X. 2 Chron. 21-Esther. By 
J. Parker, D.D. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $1.50. 

209. Kuragefasster Commentar zu den heili- 
gen Schriften Alten u. Neuen Testamentes, 
sowie zu den Apokryphen. A. Altes Testa- 
ment. 7 Abtl. Die poetischen Hagiographen, 
Fob, Pred. Sol., Hohelied und Klaglieder. 
Ausgelegt v. Volck u. Oettli. Nordlingen: 
Beck. M. 4.50. 

a10. People's Bible: ¥ob. By Joseph Parker, 
D.D. London. 8s, 

air. The Times of Isaiah, as Illustrated from 
Contemporary Monuments. By A. H. Sayce, 
LL.D. London: Religious Tract Society, 
1889. 28, 

212. The Lord is Right. Meditations on 
Psaim XXV. By P. Waldenstrém, Ph.D. 
Chicago: John Martenson. $1.25. 
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213. The Scientific Elements of Religion. By 
James Douglas, D.D., in The Methodist Re- 
\ view, July, 1889. 
a14. Max Miller's Natural Religion. Re- 
view by A. W. Benn, in Academy, Aug. 10, 
1889. 


215. Neun Bruchsticke einer vorlutherischen 
deutschen Bibeluebersetzung. By G. Miller, 
in Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wiss. u. Leb. 5, 1889. 

216. Chavannes’ La Religion dans le Bible. 
Review by Baethgen in Theol. Litztng. June 
15, 1889. 

217. Des Nicolas von Lyra “ postillae per- 
petuae in Vetus et Novum Testamentum” in 
threm eigenthuemlichen Unterschied von der 
gleichsitigen Schriftauslegung. 1. By M. 
Fischer, in Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 15: 3, 1889. 

218. Coup d’oueil sur U histoire du texte de la 
Bible d’ Olivetan 1535-1560. 11. By O. Douen, 
in Rev. de theol. et de philos, 3, 1889. 

219. Delitzsch’s New Cz tary on Gi 
Review by Benn in Academy, July 20, 1889. 

220. Heiligstedt’s Praeparation sur Genesis. 
3 Ausg. Review by Budde in Theol. Ltrztg. 
Aug. 24, 1889. 

221. Terry and Newhail’s Genesis. Review 
in The Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1889. 

222. Letters from Palestine before the Age of 
Moses (Tel-el-Amarna Tablets). By Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, LL.D., in Newbery House 
Magazine, Sept., 1889. ~ 

223. Der Titel des Patriarchen Foseph. Gen- 
esis 41,45. By P. de Lagarde, in Nachrn. v. 
d, Kgl. Gesellsch. der Wiss, u. der Georg- 
Augusts-Universitd#t zu Gott. 11, 1889. 

224. The Day of the Hebrew Exodus. By 
Jacob Schwartz, in The Theological Monthly, 
July, 1889. 

*225. The Pharaoh of the Exodus and his Son. 
By Prof. J. A. Paine, Ph.D., in The Century, 
Sept., 1889. 

226. Das Gesets uber den grossen Versohnung- 
stag, Lev. 16, By Benzinger, ‘in Ztsch. f. d. 
Alttest. Wiss. 9, 1, 1889. 

227. The Day of Atonement. By Prof. David 
Brown, D.D., in The Theological Monthly, 
July, 1889. 

228. The Eighth Psalm. By Rev. Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D., in The Expositor, Aug., 1889. 

229. The Sixteenth Psaim, By Rev. Prof. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., in The Expositor, Sept., 
1889. 

230. The Age and Authorship of Ecclesiastes. 
By Dr. M. Friedlinder, in Jewish Quarterly 
Review, July, 1889. 

231. Etudes d'histoire religiense.—De la Mod- 
ernité des prophites. By E. Havet, in Rev. 
des deux Mondes, Aug. 1 and 15, 1889. 

232. Version d'lsaiede R.Saadia, By Deren- 
bourg, in Ztschr. f. d. Alttest, Wiss. 9:1, 
1889. 
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233. Orelli’s Prophecies of Isaiah. Review 
by T. K. Cheyne in Academy, Aug. 17, 1889. 

234. The Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar in 
the Wady Brissa. By Dr. H. V. Hilprecht, 
in Sunday School Times, Aug. 31, 1889. 

235. Belshazzar. By Theo.G. Pinches, Bib- 
lical Research. In The Independent, Aug. 
15, 1889. 

236. Sprachcharakter u. Abfassungszeit des 
Buches Foel. By H. Holzinger, in Ztschr. f. 
d, Alttestam. Wissensch. 9, 1, 1889. 

237. Zu Habakuk 2:37. By K. Budde, in 
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238. Biblical Research. Sennacherib and his 
Father. By Theo. G. Pinches, in The Inde- 
pendent, Aug. 22, 1889. 

239. The Chronology of Israel and Assyria in 
the Reign of Shalmaneser IT. By Rev. 
Joseph Horner, D.D., in Methodist Review, 
Sept.-Oct., 1889. 

240. Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 2 
Band. Review by G. F. Moore in Andover 
Review, Sept., 1889. 

241. Baethgen’s Beitrage zur Semitischens 
Religions-Geschichte. Review by I. M. Price 
in The Baptist Quarterly Review, July, 1889. 

242. Mythology and the Old Testament. A 
Criticism of Renan. By Andrew Lang, in 
The New Review, Aug., 1889. 

243. The Lost Tribes. By L. N. Dembitz, in 
Andover Review, Aug., 1889. 

244. Where are the Ten Tribes? IV. By 
Dr. Neubauer, in Jewish Quarterly Review, 
July, 1889. 

245. Light from Cuneiform Inscriptions at 
Tel-el-Amarna. By Rev. J. Johnston, in 
Sunday School Times, Aug. 17, 1889. 

246. Brevia: The Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament. By E., in The Expositor, 
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247. The Hittite Question. By William 
Wright, D.D., in The Sunday School Times, 
July 6, 1889. 


248. Le Panthéisme oriental et le Monoth¢ism 
hAébreu. By A, Franck; in Rev. des Etudes 
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249. Distinguishing Characteristics of Bible 
Poetry. By Rev. D. A. McClenahan, in 
Evangelical Repository, Sept., 1889. 

250. Current Discussions. The Pentateuchal 
Question, Methodist Review, Sept.-Oct., 1889. 

251. The Central Problem of Old Testament 
Discussion. By Prof. Geo. H. Schodde, in 
Sunday School Times, Aug. 24, 1889. 

252. Das Paseg als fragliches Kritikzeichen 
im A. T. By Prof. Dr. Eduard Kénig, in 
Ztschr. f. Kirch. Wissensch. u. Leb. 6, 1889. 

253. The Creative Laws and the Scripture 
Revelation, By the Rev.S. H. Kellogg, D.D., 
in The Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1889. 

254. Thoughts on the Discord and Harmony 
between Science and the Bible. By Francis 
H. Smith, LL.D., in Christian Thought, Aug., 
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255. Reformin the Teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment. By T. K. Cheyne, D.D., in Contem- 
porary Review, Aug., 1889. 

256. The Bible in Tennyson. By H. Van 
Dyke, D.D., in The Century, Aug., 1889. 

257. Ancient Feeling about Suicide. By Rev. 
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Sept. 14, 1889. 

258. Egyptology. II. The Riddle of the 
Sphynx. By Rev. Camden M, Cobern, in 
The Homiletic Review, Aug., 1889. 

259. La Morale Egyptienne. Legon professeé 
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Revue internationale de l’enseignement, 5, 
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260. The Future Life in Rabbinical Litera- 
ture. By Prof. D. Castelli, in Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, July, 1889. 

261. Elements Chrétiens dans le Pirké Rabbi 
Eliéser. 1. La parabole des trois amis. 2. 
La pénitence d’Adam,. By J. Lévi, in Rev. 
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262. New Testament with Variations of Type 
in the use of Capital Letters and with mar- 


ginal notes. By E. T. Cardale. London: 
Rivington, 1889. 10s. 
263. Le Ni Test t, traduit sur le 
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